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The Fifteenth Amendment. 


THE GRAND CELEBRATION IN BALTI- 
MORE ON THE 19TH. 


Committee. 

Metropolitan Hook and Ladder Company, ( Wash- 
ington.) The uniform of this Boe com 
pany was black pantaloons, red 
shirts and glazed hats. They 
had with them in line one 
of their hose carriages 
First Division 


IMMENSE AND BRILLIANT PROCESSION. ass Greenbury D. Martin Division Mar- 
sha 


4 MOST MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY. 


CROW DED STREETS A 


A DAY OF JUBILEE. 


Right Aid, Adam Warfield. Left Aid, John 


H. Pratt. 


Aids 
ND SIDE .KS, Samuel Murry, Alexander Allen, William Davis, 
~iormmmee Jacob A. Seaton, William Chester, John Tub- 
man, Jos- Cooper, Jr., John F. White, Isaiah 
Rovier, John W. Banks, Thomas Chester, Isaiah 
ormrr. 


THE OUTBURST OF ENTHUSIASM. 


DISPLAYS IN THE LINE OF MAROH. | 


The Ratification Mass Meeting. 
t 


Boyer’s Band. 


the full regalia of the Order, and carrying 
the emblems, 
a Mount Nebo Lodge, No. 1.366, Odd Fellows, in 
; full regalia. 
Eloquent Speeches—Welcome Sentiments. Mannassah Lodge, No. 1,214, (dd Fellows in 


pa full regalia. 
From the Baltimore Americau of May 20. 


Mount Lebanon Lodge, No. 1,866, Odd Fellows, 
iwo centuries have elapsed since the first : in fall regalia. 
colored man was landed on the shores of Mary - Che Odd Fellows were a veary important fea- | 


iand, and from then until now there has been | ture of the procession, and made an imposing 
no such gala day among the race as this—the appearance. 

celebration of the-legislative enactment which | Mount Lebanon Lod endent Urd 
bas made them ihe equal, politically, of all Good Samaritans—Banner with inscription, 
men. The American has detailed, from da Love, Purity and Truth. 


to day, the preparations which were being ante Western Chapel Lodge Independent Order of 


‘or thie grand jubilee of the enfranchised race— |, _. .Good Samaritans. ' 
ne er satel ‘bration in whieh all | ©2!age containing Past Grand Masters of the 
how it was to he a celt sap See | Independent Order Good Samaritans 
might jon and unite in public rejolcings over | william W. Davis Lodge, No. 714, Odd Fellows 
the great changes iu their condition. These | Crystal Fount Lodge, No. 1,061, Odd Fellows. | 
expectations have been fulfilled to their utmost | Morning Star of the East Club. 

extent, and the colored people yesterday had a | Banner with picture of Senator Revels shaking 
ratification celebration not excelled by any hands with the Goddess of Liberty. 

other that has taken place elsewhere, and one | Live Oak Club, headed by Washington Band. 
to which all can look back with pride and) The members of this Association wore gray 
pleasure. | shirts and black pantaloons, and carried with 


Since our War-worn veterans cate marching | them the emblems of craft. 
home, with the green laurels of victory upen | ‘“‘Trinmphant,’’ a full-rigged ship on wheels, 
their sunburned brows, Baltimore has not wit- | manned by four sailors and nine boys. 
uessed su grand a pageant as yesterday wound | Barouches containing the officers of the Club, 
its way through our streets. Vast and mayni- Caulkers’ Trade Union Society. 


ficent in its appointments, gorgeous iu its de- | Banner with inscription, ‘ Manifestation of 
corations, and noble in its purposes, it will sail gratitude to our friends. zt 
long be remembered as an event in the history Sat _ rs =3 United —— serenne Cut- 
of the city, an event the mention of which in : “Independent Picuver Chips,” 

after years will call up none but pleasing reeal-| ‘ ~~ <9 

ers ta ill call up none but pleasing reeal- | From Fifth ward, Washington. Unitorm- 


red shirts, black pantaloons ‘and white gloves, 
armed with axes, 
‘*Wise Men of the East.’’ 
A beneficiary Agsociation, with a banner bear- 
ing the inscription, ‘‘Where ishe that was born 


It was well that Baltimore should be selected 
as the city in which the enfranchised people of 
the nation should celebrate the great jubilee of 
freedom. Other-cities have had their proces- 


sions and rejoicings, but by common consent | King of the Jews, for we have seen His star in 
the tusk of making the grand demonstration | the East and have come to worship Him." 
which should give expression to the gratitude East Baltimore Laborers’ Association 


and the joy of the whole of the colored people 
of the whole nation was awarded to Baltimore. 
Gladly was the high honor accepted, and nobly | 
did our people come up to the full measure of | 
expectation which their fellow countrymen put | 
upon them. {[t was an undertaking which in- 

volved both lubor, expense, and responsibility, ith d - 
but the patriotism .and liberality of those to | Bar By ba ang nnd Secoratons, Chesa- 
whom the duty was entrusted were equal to the | “A1pn¢ to terine ‘wav ted Dr on ok Com, 
demands upon both. — | peake and Marine Railway and ry Dock Com- 


y- 
THE SCENE, | Barouche PN, ~~ ast Ward Committee 

Not less than ten thousand colored people | - of Arrangements. 
were in the mareh, and ten thousand more| Barouche containing Third Ward Executive 
lined the sidewalks. Everyclass and condition 5 Committee. S 
was represented—old men worn out by the toil Good Will Association, Second W ard, 
of many years of servitude; young men whose Headed by the Independent Drum Corps, No. 1, 
early manhood was saved from degradation by Tn gray uniform. 


the edicts of Ereedom ; and @ great army of Wagon draped in bunting with a revolving globe 


boys and girls, in whose lives the auction-block | a paged prong = 


will not be a hideous reminiscence. The great Roll on.’’ 
por pana Asn ie won J knew or under- Banner with portrait of Lincoln, and the famous 
ood anything about the condition from which quotation from his last inaugural— 
they were saved. In all this mighty throng ‘‘ With malice toward none, 
there were but few disorderly or drunken per- | with charity for all."’ 
sons. On the thousand banners that were Sailors’ Beneficial Society. 
borne along there was not one inscription that | Uniforms—Black suits and glazed caps. 
could wound the feelings of friend or toe. There | velvet regalia and collars with lace and 
Was not even any direct allusion to the injus- | the emblems of the Society. 
tice and the oppressions of the past. Seventh Regiment Cornet Band. 
; ‘ Fifth Ward Sumner and Wilson Clob. 
THE ASSEMBLING IN BROADWAY. | Boys in white shirts, blue pants and white caps. 
The spacious avenue of Broadway between | Wagon on which was :nounted a miniature tem- 
Baltimore street and Eastern avenue, and the! ple of Liberty, with a goddess sitting under 
side streets debsuching on the east and west,! the canopy, draped in the ‘Star-spangled 
were the localities selected for the furmation| Banner.’’ Four boys were stationed at the 
of the grand column. Early in the morning| pillars of the temple supporting the goddess, 
the tide of travel turned Broadwaywards, and | On each side was a portrait of Lincoln, with 
by ten o'clock there were fully twenty thousand | _ motto, ‘* Our Liberator.’ : ; 
people in that vicinity. The sidewalks were | Wagons draped in bunting and trimmed with 
crowded with people, door-steps and windows evergreens, Containing girls dressed in 
were thronged with spectators, the majority |... White and carrying small flags. ‘ 
colored persons, but the other race were also Printing press, mounted Of swagew; fom whieh 
; 1 : as small sheets containing the text of the Fif- 
out in great numbers. The best of spirit : 
seemed to prevail, and there was no bad feelin teenth Amendment were stench avd dis- 
exhibited. , g tributed to the crowd as the proces: 


’ . bi sion moved along. 
The various commands and assggjations com- Wagon containing’ tinnerset work. 
menced to arrive about nine o’elock and form | Second Division. - 
into divisions according to the programme.| = join C. Jordan Divincn Marshal 
They were of all characters, in uniforms of a Bight Aid. Wm. Jas. (ra: Left Aid, Jeha 
hundred different colors and devices, and bear- | 7 a ‘ 


In the regalia of the Order, with banner and 
motto, 
“Temperance exalteth a nation.’’ 
Brickmakers’ Aid Society, in Regalia, 
Baltimore Colored Journeymen Brickmakers’ 
Association—Auxilary No. 1. 
Uniform—Biack pantaloons and yellow shirts, 











Blue 





, - . Carmack. 

ing banuers, transparencies and mottoes in Aids: ’ 
endless number. ‘Ihe scene was lively and in-| Alfred J. Baily, R. Washington, Charles Dorsey, 
spiring in the highest degree. Bodies of men} (Cyrus M. Dig , Andrew Jackson, Joseph 


were marching and countermarching on the 
broad avenue, the contrast of colors in their| Wm. H. Fisher, Charles Hackett. 
uniforms blending and changing constantly in Galileans, No. 2, of Washington. 
a kaleidoscopic panorama; over them banners 's Bandy | 
waved in the soft summer sir, and the ringing | Numbering65men. Dress~-Black suits, high 
music of a dozen bands added another inspirit- | hats, regalia, &c. a eal 
ing effect. Marshals and Assisant Marshals Tenth Ward Republican Association, 
galloped backward and forward, and gradually | _, Numbering 60 men, Lewis Johnson, D. G. M. 
the heterogeneous mass began to assume order | This club carried a banner upon which. was 
and shape. pointed a portrait of W. Lloyd Garrison and the 
ollowing: ‘*The Liberator has at last been 
heard.’’ The pioneer men were dressed in black 
nts and red shirts, and the rest of the mem- 
ers in black pants and blue shirts, 
National Wide Awakes of 1870, 
Numbering 75 men, and preceded by Davidge’s 
Brass Band. Men Fdmwwwr in blue shirts, open 
in front, with white undershirt, white caps, red 
neckties, white belts with red initials (N- W. A.) 
and black pants. In this association was a ba- 
rouche containing eight aged colored men—men 
who had waited long and anxiously for such a 
| day as the one enjoyed yesterday. 


Tore Wm. J. Hopkins, Geo. H. Groome, 


THE WEATHER. 


The day was all that could be desired. In 
the morning the sky was overcast, but the 
‘ds soon cleared away, and throughout the 
'e afternoon there was a clear sky and a 
wvol breeze. At an early hour the different or- 
ganizations were in motion, marching to the 
plaee of forming, in the eastern part of the 
city. The divisions formed on Broadway, and 
then marched over the route as laid down in 
the proyramme. 
The Procession. 
Platoon ot Police. 
Detachment of Staff Officers; Mounted. 
A Wagon Draped in Bunting, on which was 
mounted a large bell, which was rung asthe | 
procession moved along. Above the -/ 
bell was a banner, with the inscrip- 
ton— 
“ Ring ont the old, 
Rivg in the new, 


Ring out the false, 
Ring in the true.” 


Twenty carriages containing distinguished guests, 


Grant and Lincoln. T 
Frank Johnson, Marshal, and Le Dorel Chap- 
man. 





Sixth Ward Loyalists. 
This Club made a very creditable appearance, 
| and upon its banner was inscribed ‘* Let Sol- 


; we Trust."’ 
| American flag. 
Fairmount Keystone Base- Ball Club, 


The Club also carried a_ large 


h The y yen memed gentlemen were among | with yellow, and white shirts. Two ofthe mem- 
a eee . bers were costumed as Indians. This Club car- 
No. 1—C, C. Fulton, Samuel M. Evans, Wm. | ried a representation of a balloon, upon which 


J. Albert, and H. Maynard. was inscribed, ‘‘ U 
No. 2—Frederick Douglass, Sella Martin, H. Boys.”’ 4 
J. Brown, Master of Ceremonies ; George Myers, | Sixth Ward Freemen Club. 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
No. 3—Gen. W. B. Stokes, Gen. Heath, Hon. 
John L. Thomas, Jr., and Rev. Mr. Ware. 
No. 4—John M. Langston, Dean of Howard | and Colfax upon it. 
University and Professor of Law; Rev. H. H.' Evening Star Beneficial Association, No. 1. 
Webb, Isaac Myers, Chairman of Mass Meeting; | 
Cel. A. Ward Handy, of Executive Committee. | white and blue rosettes. 
Meeting; Colin Crusor, John T. 


John T. Johnson, and 
Senator Stevenson, of Virginia. 


H. Dorsey, Deputy Marshal. 





, Barouche containing members of the Executive | 


Humane Lodge, No. 1,411, Odd Fellows, in | 


Independent Order of 


One of the 
' banners of the Club represented the likeness of 
he Club was in charge of 


diers in War be Citizens in Peace,’’ ‘‘In God ! 


An organization of young colored men from 
| the Sixth Ward, clad in black pants trimmed 


Print that and Balloon, 


| Black pants, red shirts, bee-hive painted upon 
| a banner, and the words, ‘‘ No Drones in this 
| Hive.’’ A large burgee with the names of Grant | 


Black suits, high hats and star on coat; red, 
This association num- 
No, 5—W. E. Mathews, Secretary of Mass bered fifty men, was fromthe Tenth ward; and 
| in charge of Rob’t Proctor, Marshal, and Wm. 

} 





Ninth Ward Invincibles. 
[Themen were dressed in black pants and white 
, shirts, and carried a banner, having upon it a 
, portrait of Owen Lovejoy, and the words ‘‘A 
Martyr to the Cause of Liberty and Justice.” 
St. Xavier's School. 
This wa’ an organization of boys, fifty of whom 
_ walked and twenty rode in a wagon. 
Haymakers’ Base Ball Club. 

An organization of eighteen boys belonging 
to the Tenth Ward. 

Freedmen’s Club. 

This organization belongs to the Sixth Ward 
and numbered sixty-two men. They were 
dressed in black pants, black belts, red shirts 
trimmed with velvet, black slouch hats, and 
carried a large natiorial flag. Tt was in charge of 
Captain William White. 


Colfax Club. 
Headed vs drum corps, men dressed in biack 
pants and w 


ite shirts. 
Zebedee Club, 
Numbering sixty men, and dressed in black 
pants and blue shirts. 
Nazarites, No. L. 

Members in full regalia. Their banner was 
inscribed with ‘‘Benevolence, Equity, and Mer- 
cy.’’ The organization numbered 100 men, and 
was in chatge of James H. Henson, G. M. 

Linéoln Union Encampment, No. 3. 

This society was uniformed in black, and car- 
ried a banner bearing the name of the Order. 
The organization nambered thirty men. 


Third Division. 


Captain Daniel E. Seaton, Marshal. 
Right Aid, Abaham..Brewer, ...Left Aid, John 
C. Carter. 


rison, A. P. Jackson, Jahn A. Mann, Joseph 
W. Baker, Wm. H. Spriggs, Esau*Angustus, 
Samuel Barrett, A. J. Gilbert, Charles H. Davis, 
Grafton Taylor, [rwin W. Carter. 

Boys in Blue, 

Under eomnvand ef Major Jas. H. Freeman. 
There were three companies of this organization. 
Company A was in charge of Captain John C. 
Fortie; Company B, Captain John H. Jones; 
Company C, Captain John Scott. The division 
numbered one hundred and forty men, and was 
headed by a drum corps of twelve members. 
The Boys in Blue carried one large United States 
flag, a large burgee, (the latter a present from 
the ladies of the Fourteenth Ward,) and a ban- 
ner with the itof Thaddeus Stevens upon 
it, with the words ‘*‘ Ecee Home’ over the por- 
trait. The men were dressed in black pants, 
blue capes, white belts and army caps. 

Fourteenth Ward Council, 

In command of Captain John H. Jones. The 
Council displayed a banner upon which was in- 
scribed; ‘‘ No government can be free that does 
not allow all its citizens to participate in the for- 
mation and executiof of her laws."'—Thaddeus 
Stevens. 

Anacosta Club, No. 1, 

In command of Captain James Rollins. This 
Club was preceded by 50 men clad in Indian cos- 
tune. Eight of the men, being armed with 
muskets, acted as an advance guard. The ban- 
ner of the organization had upon it, ** We are 
the True Supporters, of the Republican Party.”’ 
Under this was a painting representing an [n- 
dian with a spear poised in hishand; under that 
the words, ‘* Anacosta Club, organized March 
26, 1870.’ In this organization was a. wagon 
containing twenty females, dressed in the cos- 
tume of Indian squaws, and several of them car- 


Indian mothers nursing little papooses. Wash- 
ington B. White was Marshal of this Club. 
The Hannibal Club. 

Harris Mitchell, Marshal: Assistants, Capt. 
Thos. W. Johnson and Sergeant Hobbs. This 
organization numbered fifty men, all of whom 
were clad‘in yellow shirts, trimmed with blue 
velvet, red, white, and blue belts, black pants 
and black slouched hats. The Club was preceded 
| by a pioneer corps of eight men, arrayed in blue 

shirts trimmed with white and red. ‘lhe banner 
, displayed by this Club was inscribed with the 

words, ‘* Fame, Wealth and Power he cast aside 
| to Battle for the Oppressed.” These words sur 
| rounded the portrait of Wendell Phillips. An- 
other banner borne-by. the Club read, ‘* Give us 
a new Constitution in Maryland Enjoying the 
Proceeds of our Labor.’ Another banner read, 
‘* Hannibal Club, No. 1,’’ and had upon its face 
the representation of a bee-hive, denoting that 
the Hannibals are a stirring and industrious body. 

Caledonia Club, No. 1. 

Marshal, Wm. H, Butler. This Club was pre- 
ceded by a drum corps, then ten men arrayed as 
Indians and one as a Chinaman. Then followed 
twenty men dressed in blue shirts trimmed with 
red and white, glazed caps, black belts and black 
pants. Their banner was inscribed with ‘‘ Give 
us Equal Rights and we will Protect Ourselves.’ 
Another banner read *‘ Glory be to God in the 
highest—the year of jubilee hascome, The Fif- 
teenth Amendment declared a part of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Equality hefore 
the law guaranteed.’’ This Club hails from the 
Richmond Market. 

Union Star Society of the Rising Generation. 

‘This was composed of about sixty of the ris- 
ing generation of colored voters and about sixty 
girls, seated in three wagons. ‘The banner borne 
by the Clab represented a girl and boy shaking 
hands and surmounted with the words, ‘‘In 
Union there isstrength.’’ This Society was in 


porn ath its aang | Emory D. Porter, and 
ma ed by-Richard Pearles. 

The Division closed with a barouche contain- 
ing Joseph W. Blake, Capt. J. W. Hamilton, 
Win. Barrett and G., T. Eliot, a delegation of 
the Richmond Market Radical Club. 


Feurth Division: 


John T. Griffin; Division Marshal. 
Right Aid. Henry Raynor. Left Aid, Daniel 





om 


William H.: Vollow, A. D. C., Rufas Carpen- 
ter, John Caldwell, John Caster, James Sprid- 
die, Richard Worsell, Joseph Gross, Richard 
Herbert, Frederick Handy, Richard Crew, 
Nathan Bowers, Jacob Gibson, John Wheeler, 
Nathan Woolford, Thos. Jackson, Daniel Ellis, 
Wm. Brown, John Bordley, Philip Purdy. 

Union Society. 

Children seated in Wagons. 

Cadets of Temperance. 

King Agrippa Lodge, No. 1. 
Drayman, Carters and Wagoners’ Association. 
Mounted, and dressed in black-pants, blue shirts 
an@bliue caps. This organization presented a 

very neat appearance. 

Butler Guards, Second Regiment. 
Numbering about 20 men uniformed and armed. 
, National Band of Washington. 

Fishermen of ilea. 

This Beneficial Society belonged to Washing 
ton, and attracted considerable attention. 

United Sons of Gideon. 


with muskets. t 
Dreadnaught Association. 
Clad in black pants and blue shirts. 


G. Wells, Rey. Samuel W. Chase, Captain Geo, 
W. Hackett. 
Delmonico Delaney Association. 

Men dressed in black pants, blue shirts and 
caps. This Society in addition to carrying a ban- 
ner displayed a Cuban flag. 

Captain Murry’s Brass Band. 
Fifteenth Ward Club. 


others dressed in black pants and gray shirts. 
Sheridan Club. 





| banner with the P 
; words, ‘‘A Man Among Men.”’ 
Seventeenth Ward Invincibles. 





WASHIN 


Aids; 
Horatio Tuttle, Isaac T. Brotten, Thos. Gar- | 


ried in their arms infants, conveying the idéa of | 


A Company of Zouaves, equipped and armed 


Upon | 
A : ~@ 
the banner was, ‘‘in Commemoration, Dr. Lewis 


Several of the men costumed as Indians, 


Tits Club from the Sixteenth ward, carried a 
' banner upon which was painted a fair likeness 
| of the late Hon. Heary. Winter Davis, also a 
ortrait of Douglass, and the 


The banner carried by this Club was inseribed 
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‘ON, D. C., THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1870. 
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Farmers’ Club. 

| This was an organization from Pikesville, and 

besides the men on foot, there was a large wagon 

filled with females, and a plow fastened to the 
top of the vehicle. 

Towsontown Club, Samuel Myers. Marshal, 

\With white silk banner, with words inscribed: 
‘‘Towsontown, Baltimore county, First Victory 
under the Fifteenth Amendment.” 

Govanstown Club. 
Lutherville Club, Dellas Crutchfield, Marshal. 
-Long Green Club, Robert Daniels, Marshal. 
Liberty Council, No. 24, 
With white and blue silk banner, having on 
the front a representation of the Goddess of 
Liberty and the Ark on the ocean, and on the 
back, ‘‘Presented by the Ladies of Lutherville 
to Liberty Council, No. 24.” 
Baltimore County and Long Green Beneficial 
Association, Benj. Green. Marshal. 
Hopkins’ Council, No. 114, Twelfth District, 
Baltimore eonnty, 
Having a white and blue banner, on the front 
‘a portrait of Presideat Lincoln, with the words, 
“Give us Equal Rights-’’ In this delegation 
was a miniature monument, carried by Cornelius 
Pitts, Thomas Preston, George W. Pitts, and 
Edward Mitchell. On the base were the follow- 
ing inscriptions; ‘‘ Equity and Justice goes hand 
and hand, the latter cannot duly perform its 
office without the former is considered Republi- 
canism ;"’ ‘America Ever Our Country ;’’ 
| “Straight Republican Our Ticket; ‘Twelfth 
District, Hon. John T. Ensor our tried friend 
and next Representative in Congress from the 
Second Congressional District ;’’ ‘We are all 
| equal before God, and why not before the law ?'’ 
| “Fifteenth Amendment.”’ 
| Delegation from Patapsco Neck, Twelfth Dis- 
trict, under Capt. Wm. Gross, Marshal. 
| This delegation walked a distance of twelve 
‘miles to participate in the procession, aad 
| reached Broadway before the line was formed. 
| The Free Sons of Liberty, 

Fourth District, (Jessup’s Cut,) Anne Arundel 

eounty, Wm. Gray, Marshal. 
Adams Council, No. 87, of Howard county, 





of the Council; John Laws, Marshal. 
The Mass Meeting. 


At the appointed hour the long train arrived 
in Monument Square, the organizations were 
dismissed, and the speaking began. From six 
to ten thousand persons had collected in the 
Square, representing every color, and shade of 
color, as well as every class and condition of 
men. Only a few thousand could expect to 
hear a word that was said, but those who could 
not get-within a hundred yards of the stand | 
stood patiently in the hot sun, and cheered 
when the rest cheered, and laughed when they 
saw from the smile on the speaker's face that 
he was indulging in a joke. There was no lack 
of applause; it was spontaneous, wnaffected, 


With a banner on which was inscribed the name 9h V'PrEROe at ay Hingiser whatever, & SS7 


_| dom and knowledge, in skill and enterprise, in 


ee 








From that time to the completion of the anti- 
Slavery struggle, through trials and perils 
which only those who were called to meet them 
can ever fully realize. Ido not remember an 


hour when my faith io its final triumph wavered. | 


From the depth of my soul I declared at the 
_ start, “Opposition, and abuse, and slander, and 
| prejudice, and judicial tyranny are like oil to 
the flame of my enthusiasm. I am not dis- | 
heartened ; but bolder and more confident than 
ever. Let the courts condemn me to fine and 
imprisonment for denouncing oppression ; ain I | 
to be frightened by dungeons and chains? Can. 
they humble my spirit? Do I not remember that | 
1 am an American freeman? and as such, and 
what is more, being accountable to God. I) 
will not hold my peace while a single slave re- | 
| Mains to be set free."’ This was not said ina) 
boastful spirit, for it was by the help of God | 
that I was enabled to stand in theevil day, and , 
_ by the same Divine strength and trust were the | 
_ great body of Abolitionists sustained in every 
(emergency. “If it had not been the Lord who 
| Was On our side when men rose up against us, 
, then they had swallowed us up quick whea 
| their wrath was kindled against us; then the 
waters had overwhelmed us, the stream had 
gone over our soul.” 

O ye ransomed millions! rejoice and give 
glory to God that not a slave remains in the 
| house of bondage ; that there is to be no more 
buying and selling of human flesh on the auc- 
tion-block, no more hunting of fugitive slaves, 
no more rending asunder husbands and wives 
and parents and children, no more forcing to 
| unpaid toil under the lash of a driver, no more | 
| abrogating the marriage institution, no more 
_ punishment for attempting tolearn the alpha- 
| bet! Freedom is yours to enjoy and maintain: 
| yours by natural right and the grace of God, 
| as well as by the deeree of the nation constitu- 
| tionally secured; yours with all its responsi- 
| bilities and duties, its manifold blessings and 
| sublime possibilities ; yours without bloodshed, 


' 


> 
' 





desire for retaliation ; yours to advance in wis- 


wealth and prosperity. 

Citizenship is yours, with political enfran- 
chisement, whereby you are to help decide what 
shall be the laws of the common defence and 
the general welfare, and ultimately to obtain a 
fair share of the honors and emoluments of 
public life. In this hour of jubilation I will 
not pause to give you any counsel as to your 
future course. I hayeno misgiving on that 
score. You have been the best behaved peo- 
ple in the past, under the most terrible provo- 
cations ; and why should any doubt as to your 
behavior hereafter, under all the favorable con- 
ditions of freedom and sacra’ I believe you 
are destined to rise high in the seale of civili- 
zation, and te take a prominent part in our na- 





and uproarious. The two thousand. women 
present were among the most appreciative list- | 
eners. ’ 


A DANGEROUS PLATFORM. 


The speaker's stand in the Square was nota 
substantial structure. The timbers were light 
and the frame was not sufficiently. traced. 
Everybody that saw it said that it would go 
down, and that the Richmond disaster wou 
be repeated on a small scale. At four o'clock 
P. M. the Committee of Arrangements, the 
speakers, and a few of the invited guests, the 
| whole party numbering about twenty-five per- 
sons, elbowed their way through the dense 
crowd, and took their places on the. stand, 
| where @ few representatives of the press had 
precéled them. ‘They were just about to seat 
themselves, when there was a sudden crash, and 
the next instant there was an indiscrimate 
mingling of races on the paving stones below. 
The positions assumed were neither graceful | 
nor dignified, in most cases the head being | 
down and the feet up. Mr. Frederick Doug. | 
lass, who had gone down in the general tumble, | 
f was one of the first to recover, and as soon as | 
he found that nobody was hurt, he stepped | 
upon the pile of broken boards and proposed | 
three cheers for the fifteenth amendment. This 
reassured the crowd and prevented a panic. | 
The platform fell about eight feet. Two min- | 
utes before it went down the space underneath | 
was filled with young girls, who had sought | 
shelter there from the sun, and were sitting on 
the braces. A policeman, thinking it not a 
very safe retreat, peremptorily ordered them | 
out, and the last one had just left when the 
floor went down. 


} 
| 








PROCEEDINGS AT THE GILMOR HOUSE, 


which had been provided, the orators, invited 
guests, and committees proceeded to the Gil- 
mor House and took possession of the balcony 
on the first floor. Here the immense assem- 
blage—which covered the space of two-thirds 
of the Square and numbered about six thou- 
sand persous—was called to order by Dr. H. J. 
Brows, who read the following list of officers : 

President—Isaac Myers. 

Vice Presidents—C. C. Falton, Judge H. L. 
Bond, Samuel M, Evans, H. C. Hawkins, Col. 
Thos, H. Gardner, J. McGarigle, C. R, Gilling- 
ham, Hon. Jobn L. Thomas, A. ‘Ward Handy, 
Samuel M. Shoomaker, George Small, Hon. 
John Lee Chapman, Johan A, Fernandis, Colin 
Crusor, Gen. A. W. Denison, Wm. McKim, 
John ft, Johnson, Edington Fulton, Wm. H. 
Brown, Charles Cochrane, Robert Turner, J. 
D. Oliver, Dr.A. Rich, G, W. Perkins, Cyrus 
M. Diggs. , 

Seeretaries:—James H. Hill, W. E. Mat- 
thews, W. F. Taylor, W. H. Woods, Wesley 
Howard, Matthew M. Lewry, Cassius Mason, 
Maj. E. R. Petherbridge, William Galloway, 
Thomas Kelso, A. K. Fulton, James C, Whee- 
den, J. B. Askew, Robert M, Proud, Evan 
Tubman, F, Collins Smith, Wm. E, Hooper, 
John Henderson, Jr., John W. Socks, Richard 
Mason, Samuel Hitchens, James Green, Col. 
G. W. Z. Black, Wm. M. Marine, Capt. V. C. 
S. Eckert, George W. Bandell, A. J, Cairnes. 


SPERCH OF ISAAC MYERS. 


Ou taking the chair Mr. Myers returned his 
thanks for the honor done him, He said thet 
they had three things to thank God for—their 
celebration, the clear bright day and the break- 





had rejoiced that the day would apparently be 
unfair; that their procession would be deluged 
with rain. Colored people who had used to 
pray forgot it last night, but this morning they 
on their knees asked God to give them a favor. 
able day for this grand occasion. The break- 
ing down of the stand should learn them to de- 
pend entirely upon themselves, not to trust any 
one else. It had been contracted for to hold 


of twenty-five. ; ; 
| When Mr. Myers had finished his remarks 
he introduced Mr. Wm. E. Matthews, Secreta- 


mendous applause. Mr. Garrison’s letter was 


as follows: 


A. J. Brown: 


Boston, May 15, 1870. 















| which asks nothing but what it concedes, and 


After the breaking down of the regular stand | 


ing down of the stand, Many of their enemies | pj 


one hundred, it had failed tg support the weight 


ry of the meeting. Mr. Matthews then read 
letters from Hon. Charles Sumner and William 
Lloyd Garrison, which were received with tre- 


Dear Sir—I am very reluctlantly obliged to 
forego the pleasure of participating in the cel- 
ebration of the adoption of the Fifteenth 
Amendment, by the colored citizens of Mary- 
land, excepting this expression of my feelings 
as a substitute for my presence. How supreme 
that pleasure would have been, and, conse- 
quently, how great is my disappointment, [ 
have no langnage to express, seeing thatit was 


tioual affairs. Indeed, in view of your liber- 
ated and enfranchised condition it may be tru- 
ly affirmed that since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was published to the world, never has 
our country been so powerful as now, never 80 
united as now, never so reputable and influen- 
tial as now, in the eyes of the world. Hence, 
we have all reason to be glad as to the present, 
and hopeful as to the future; for the interests 
of the North are as the interests of the South, 
and the institutions of one section of the conn- 

try essentially like those of every other. 
[rejoice that the South will now have unlim- 
ited means for growth in population, in educa- 
tion, in enterprise, in invention, in literature, 
in the arts and sciences, in material prosperity. 
Henceforth may every Ritsing be vouchsafed 
to her, through the removal of slavery, so that 
as her depression has been deplorable, her ex- 
allation shall be glorious! Such has ever been 
the desire of my heart and the aim of all my 
labors. Yours, rejoicingly, 
um. Lioyp Garrison. 


SPEECH OF JOHN M, LANGSTON. 


The President then introduced as the orator 
of the day Mr. John M. Langston, Dean and 
Professor of Law in the Howard University of 
Washington. 

Mr. Langston was greeted with great ap- 
plause, and in a loud, clear voice that reached 
even to the outskirts of the assemblage, spoke 
as follows : 

Fetiow Citizens: In the presence of this 
occasion and the fact it honors, eloquence itself 
stands abashed. We celebrate to-day the tri- 
umph of genuine democracy, that democracy 


concedes nothing but what it demands ; des- 
tructive of despotism, it is the sole conserva- 
tor of liberty, labor and property. It is the 
law of nature pervading the law of the land. 
[ Applause. | 

We celebrate the triumph of that democracy 
which was affirmed by the founders of our 
Government in the words, ‘“‘ We hcld these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are crea- 
ted equal, and endowed by their Creator with 
certain icalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. To 
secure these ends governments are instituted 
am men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 
We celebrate the triumph of that democracy 
which was subsequently defined and declared 
in the language of the preamble and body of 
the United States Constitution: ‘‘ We, the 
people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
defence, promote the gonecn! welfare, and se- 
cure the ek s of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America.” 
“No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
pr without due process of law.” And 
“the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
| all the privileges and immunities of the citi- 
zens of the several States.” { Applause. | 

We celebrate the triumph of that democracy 
which, forgetful of nationality, unmindful of 
birth-place, oblivious of complexional peculi- 
arities or former condition of servitude, sees in 
| every son of humanity a child of God, and im- 

by a stern decree, with solemn sanctions, 

the obligation and the duty of recognizing and 
respecting this sonship and fatherhood. [Ap- 


ause. 
We celebrate the triumph of that democracy 
whose surest protection and support are found 
in free thought, free speech and a free press, 
and whose truest and sublimest expression and 
definition are found in the workings and results 
of self-government. [Applause.| In a single 
word, we celebrate in the demonstrations of 
this magnificent occasion the triumph of that 
demoeracy, the comprehensive and far-reachin 
definition of which is given in the terse an 
matchless words of the New Testament, ‘“‘ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you do 
ye even so to them.” [Applause.] | 

Standing in the ce of this triumph and 
regaling ourselves upon the future glories pro- 
mised in the yet grander triumphs of our un- 
trammeled and vigorous democracy, we are able 
to answer negatively in the full assurance of 
an intelligent faith the questions propounded 
by the silver-tongued orator of New England 
when heasked: * Is liberty to die in this coun- 
try? Has God Almighty scooped out the Mis- 
sissippi Valley for its grave? Has He lifted 
up the Rocky Mountams for its monument? 
And has He set Ni to hymn ite requiem ?” 
Nay, verily. The Mississippi Valley is to be 
the theatre of the highest achievements of our 
freedom and democracy—the Rocky Mountains 
the monuments apon which are engraved the 


‘negro the vote and official 


tet at 





reaching consequences, we must, at least, briefly 


consider what slavery was, the interests des | 4 


troyed by it, the utter shipwreck it made of 
American liberty itself. [Applause.} 

_ Third. It is necessary, too, would we rejuice 
intelligently, in view of our bet* - dispensation 
of freedom, that we consider we'l the promise 
made, on the ae Bitlet which has 
wrought so grandly and gloriously in our be- 
bait’ Capes adie 

Fourth, And because slavery, while it chat- 
telized the negro, stripped the white American 
of freedom of thought, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of locomotion, thus showing itself the 
enemy of all, it is well for us, forgetting nuw 
our complexion, our former condition, and our 
nationality, to join in the celebration of a tri- 
a upon the field of battle as well as in the 
field of politics and morals, which presages and 
promises us all a free home, and a Government 
which is, indeed, a democracy, and rejoice to- 
gether as citizens of 2 common country, to 
whose welfare and destiny we make a cordial 
pledge of “our lives, our property, and our 
sacred honor.” [Applause. : 

Fifth. As showing the condition of Ameri- 
can liberty in the days of slavery and fagitive 
slave laws, there are three facts connected with 
our history, and to be written yet in the biog- 
raphies, of three Americans who justly claim 
a pure Anglo-American lineage. tApplause.}- 
And allusion here is made to no obscure and 
insignificant.men, but to men of large and un- 
usual ability, by means of which they have been 
lifted into "7 places in the country and State, 
from which *y a gained wide reputation 
and extended influence, indeed, two of them 
have made for themselves a reputation and in- 
fluence as wide as the world, and as endurin 
as the principles of liberty and equality which 
they have so ably and fearlessly advocoted. 
And, first of Hoar and South Carolina ; se- 
cond, of Charles Sumner, bleeding on the floor 
of the Senate ; third, of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
forbidden to visit the Capital city of his native 
country. These cases are. but specimens, and 
indicate the condition of the dominant class in 
our country—the class representing the intelli- 
gence, the wealth and power under the regime 
of raw & 

And where, then, was the slave and the ne- 
gro — freed? The former was a chat- 
tel, numbered with beasts and creeping things, 
while the latter led a miserable life in disap- 
pointed expectation of that freedom denied him 
under the black laws of the country. But 
throagh the dread arbitrament of war, sanc- 
tioned and sanctified in the thirteenth amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution, we en- 
joy while we celebrate our emancipation, which 
is truly national. [Applause.] 

But more still, we rejoice to-day in that en- 
franchisement under the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments of the United States Con- 
stitution, which signifies the possession of all 
civil rights and the enjoyment of all political 
powers. hoger 

Thus endowed, under the law of our country, 
God and humanity, as well as duty to both, bid 
us go forward in !'fe, meeting all its responsi- 
bilities in the spii:t of true men and patriotic 
citizens, cultivating among us all those things 
which are made for the peace and prosperity of 
our coun en and the glory and. perpetuity 
of our Union, and the free institutions which, 
under the fostering folds of our national flag, 
and in the sunlight of our hational freedom, 
are of natural and abundant growth. [Ap- 
plause. } 

General Howard's efforts to educate the ne- 
gro, not to speak of the work first accomp- 
ished in feeding, clothing, and protecting the 
emancipated millions. Four million negroes, 
children and adults, are to be educated and 
fitted to live under democratic ingcitutions, the 
destiny of which, to a great extent, is con- 
trolled by each individual citizen. ‘The means 
by which the work can be done is by furnish- 
ing the primary, grammar, and high school 
and college ; by establishing normal schools to 
supply the immense demand for teachers ; by 
affording the freedmen, as far as possible, the 
same advantages offered by a Massachusetts 
school system, thus affording opportunities 
through a rags of common schools for one 
class to all the people of the South. The work 
was be in Government barracks, furnished 
by the Bureau, as fast as the Union forces va- 
cated them and retired from the South. 

Fortunate has it been for the negroes of the 
country that we have had a man with views 
broad enough to comprehend the present and 
future educational wants of our brethren of the 
South, and who dared to spend the funds in his 
hands in furnishing permanent educational fa- 
cilities. Unfortunate only that the Govern- 
ment (which has performed the great act of 
justice calling us together to-day) had not en- 
trusted to this brave and good man fifty mil- 
lions to be expended in rendering us justice 
ednucationally, The nation will yet thank him 
for the small investment that he has made. 
The ne, of the South will.always be grate- 
ful to and they will not hesitate to de- 
sane any who may oppose his efforts in their 


Do you know the President of the United 
States? He is only the man who gave to the 


position under the 
Government! [Three cheers for Grant.] Do 
you know the Postmaster General of the United 
States? He is only the man who seconded the 


proposition of the President, and gave the ne- 
gro official in his Department! [Cheers 


tor Creswell] When I forget the flaxen hair 
of these men I sometimes fiad myself wonder- 
ing if they are purely white—if they have not 
some portion of négro bloed in their composi- 
tion. fLaughter.]’ Let the colored race ever 
go forward, with the motto “ Perpetua’’ in- 
scribed on their banners, [Great applause. | 

SPEECH OF HON. JOHN A. J. ORESWELL, POSTMAS- 

TER-GENERAL. 

After the performance of Hail Columbia by 
the East Liberty Cornet Band, the President 
introduced Hon. John A. J. Creswell, Post. 
master General, who was welcomed with tre- 
mendous applause. Mr. Creswell said : 

_ Fellow Citizens—This imposing demonstra- 
tion commemorates the emancipation and en- 
franchisement of four millions of the human 
race. {Applause.} We here announce that 
Justice has reclaimed her own, and that all men 
stand equal before the law, as they ever have 
done in the sight of God. We here proclaim 
that freedom has clothed her children with all 
the 7 and vileges of citizenship, and 
armed them for their defence with the irresis- 
table weapon of the ballot. In the name of all 
good men of all races, we rejoice this day over 
our restored and glori Union, over our 
amended Constitution [applause] and over our 
expergated code of laws. We rejoice that we 
can now maintain in the face of all the world 
that our Government derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that the 
starry symbol of our nationality is indeed the 


emblem of universal freedom. (Cheers.) A 
few years ago the poet Campbeil addressed our 
country in these bitter worde 

“United States! your banner wears 


Two emblems—one of fame : 
Alas! the other that it bears 
Reminds us of your shame. 


Your standard’s constellation types 
White freedom by its stars ; 

But what’s the meaning of the stripes? 
They mean your negroes’ scars.’ 


The achievements of the dest ten years have 
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i ened SS 
| The white men of Maryland should also join 
_ in these rejoicings. Recent events have extri- 
cated us from the errors into which we had fal. 
len. We had abandoned the inspired doctrines 
| of our fathers. The principles of the Revolu- 
| tion, enenperseen in the Declaration of Inde- 
' pendence, had ceased to be guiding lights for 
our rulers. Inthe administration of our af- 
fairs the equality of men was pronounced a 
heresy, and the right of the governed to partici- 
pate in the Government and to adjust their own 
burdens was ignored. Whatever others may 
say, it will not do for Maryland men, standing 
on Maryland soil, to assert that the Declaration 
of Independenee was compounded only of the- 
ories—|applause|—which were never intended 
to be reduced to practice. 
Maryland was one of the Old Thirteen, and 
her first Bill of rights and Constitution were 
made in the very heat and fervor of the Revo- 
lation, aye, upon the very heel of the Declara- 
tion of Independence itself. The men who 
heard that glorious instrument read at the old 
State House in Philadelphia, posted home to 
assemble their State Convention and to organ- 
ize their State government. Influenced by the 
same feelings and purposes that prompted them 
to venture all in the effort to assert their liber- 
ties, they proclaimed to the world what they 
believed to be the genuine principles of repub- 
lican Government. The Convention met at 
Annapolis on the 14th of August, 1776; many 
of the best men in the State were there. Dent, 
Mackall, Bowie, Hammond, wormingte n, 
Ridgeley, Stevenson, Archer, Tilghman, Chase 
Paca, and Charles Carroll, of Carroliton, held 
seats in that body. A Convention so consti- 
tuted and animated might well be expected to 
organize a State government upon a correct 
basis. What said they in regard to the right 
of suffrage? The Bill of Rights, adopted No- 
vember 3, 1776, declared in its fifth section > 
‘* That the right of the people to participate 
in the Legislature is the best security of liberty 
and the foundation of all free governmeat. 
For this purpose elections ought to be free and 
frequent, and every man having property in, 
a common interest with and an attachment to, 
the community, ought to have a right of saf- 
frage.’’ {Repeated cheers. | 
Mark you! ‘every man,’’ not white men 
only, but “‘every man;’’ [applause] and that 
God made men of diverse colors they well 
knew, because at that time the African bad 
been held in bondage in Maryland for more than 
a century. 
The same Convention, in the body of the 
Constitution, adopted on the 8th November, 
1776, inserted the provision following : 
‘* All freemen above twenty-one years of a 
having a freehold of pe acres of land im the- 
county in which they offer to vote and residing 
therein, and all freemen having property in this 
State above the value of thirty pounds current 
money, and having resided in the county ip 
which they offer to vote one whole year next 
preceding the election, shall have a right of 
suffrage in the election of delegates for such 
county.” : 
Men still live who have heard their fathers 
say that they have seen negro men under these 
provisions vote side by side with white men, 
without a question being raised or a doubt ex- 
pressed. 23 
The law of Maryland continued unchanged 
down to the year 1810, when the Constitution 
was amended so as to confine the suffrage to 
white men. At the same time it was enacted 
that from and after the year 1810 no man 
should be deprived of the right to vote, or 
should be prevented from holding any office, 
for want of a property qualification—thus de 
claring, so far as white people were concerned, 
in favor of manhood suffrage. This was a de- 
arture from the fathers in one respect toward 
 eodéen. in another toward slavery. The 
legislators of 1810 enfranchised the white man, 
anid at the same time riveted more tightly the 
shackles of the black man. Here was aes 
pable and unjast inconsistency, perpetrated by 
wer at the dictation of avarice. It was be- 
ieved that cotton had become king. The in- 
ventions of Whitney and others had enabled 
the cotton growers to manipulate their product 
so successfully as to make it, with slave labor 
the most profitable staple of the continent, and 
thenceforth negro culture became ag much a 
business as cotton culture. Even Maryland 
and Virginia changed ground from their former 
condition of determined hostility, as evinced by 
the sentiments of their representatives in the 
Convention of 1787, which formed the Oonsti- 
tution of the United States, and became from 
that day forth the active propagandists of sla- 
very. The men who controlled our State in 
1810 decided that slavery rather than freedom 
was to be preserved, and in support of that de- 
cision they excluded the black man, whether 
free or slave, from the ballot-box, , 

For the present I shall follow this subject no 
further. 1 desire only to show that manhood 
suffrage and suffrage for the n are not un- 
tried doetrines in Maryland. The right of all 
freemen to vote was known, recognized, and 
established in the first Bill of Rights and Con- 
stitution of our noble old State, and that, too, 
by the sages who had conferred 
séttled upon the inalienable rights of man. 
When about to appeal to the God of battles to 
vindicate their sincerity, the truth would assert 
itself. At such a time they dared not claim 
free government for themselves and deny it to 
others. Slavery as it then existed was the 

at and irreconcilable foe of their system. 

hey were compelled to one it temporarily 
to prevent a division of the colonies ; aad hay- 
ing once admitted it into their code, they were 
obliged to receive all its maxims, including that 
which declared that the slave is not a man but 
a chattel. From this maxim the conclusion 
was inevitable that slaves could not vote. 

But slavery has been extirpated and cast out. 
it has been torn away from. the vitals of the 
Union at the cost of great rivers of precious 
blood. The nation has survived its terrible 
laceration, and has gathered new strength day 
by day, until at last it has become pemewnt 
enough to enforce the righteous will of the peo- 
ple. Slavery no longer pollutes our practice 
or vitiates our logic. Those who were lately 
slayes are now freemen and citizens, as well of 
the United States as of the several States 
wherein they reside ; and being charged with 
the duties and burdens of citizenship, it is but 
fair that they should enjoy its privileges. This 
is the application of the principles of even- 
handed justice as embodied in the en rule. 
Therefore, I repeat, let us all rejoice that we 
have returned to the purer creed of the Revo- 
lationary fathers, and that after sixty years of 
schism and heresy we have ren: eur sips, 
and been again received into the fold of the 
primitive political church. — - 

In accomplishing these important resultemen 
have been but the instruments of God. The 
Almighty has so guided the current of events, 
that we have been borne onward by superior 
power to the safe harbor wherein we now re- 
pose. The destructian of slavery and the en- 
a of the ape ang enjoined a 
compe y nevessity as well as y 
duty. ‘To prove this you need not invoke the 
aid of history. Your memories will supply 
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Oakmen Invincibles, in uniform and armed, | Davis and Thaddeus Stevens.’ The intoti = A ihe staatee te erate ber those in bonds as being bound with them :— | for He hath done marvellous things ; His right : e new position | tated to the issue, and 
Capt. John H. Miller, commanding. were, ‘‘with malice towards none, and «charity |“ — eK. ' hand and His holy erm hath goteen Him to which have been elevated. tis nosur- | of concession and conciliation. 
Marshal-in-Chief, for all’’—Lincoln; ‘¢ syed ap@ died for his|**' ~ Fifth Divisten. “i L spirit of the legs, mind, victory.” {Applause.} prise to us. hear of which then 
__ Col. William U. Saunders. country”—Stanton; ''Thé iron hand that held}: Willipm H. Chase, of Lutherville, Baltimore | Brighest in dungeons, al thon art, Firat. We meet to calebrate at ance the abo- from the the colored up arms aad f 
bgt green Mayo eft Aid, Capt. R. | Maryland to her allegiance’’=-Davis; “Outer | connty L, : Bi behitasion ip the-besrt,-— litjen of slavery and the enfranchisement of | mea of and thatias they march in | testitg eli : ; 
M. Piper. " | piekets of the ~~ party?’ —Ster a | Aids: _ , The h th Sra eae Ane A aocdtions of our country. [Appleuse.] | the full peought liberty, | the institations of the _-Wheo: Fremon 
ee ot, | Baltimore Colored Butchers Left Aid, A. R. Chase, and Right Aid, Geo.) : } Second. In order to sppyciate suitably these | we see their persens‘decked with the insigna of : } Tk : 
CoPt leoal C D. Oliver. eat bie Association, ze mounted ane presented | W, Youtg- = re er , ven — 0 Ue sect Witte ¥ two great facts, 20 fail ot significance and ip- | end thelr ici sO . [wage revoked; 5 sonaemmended 
: ’ . ~ majoriz e men car ; . ssistan : : : x ; . on: = , : 
Daniel n. Hod elements Of thelr tall ig. = val Ales.:Spencer, Nathan Hapris, Elijah Quickly, t Aud t ene finds wings on eveey wind. "| tasest, eo pregnant of national mement and far- | “Dani feceowith whitediiben tarhenswrenthed. "the qrming of the blacks hie edrice wes: 
-< a: gaia Sepmdaiidats. sallali® gas: 3 Si, ig TY oi £05 ie Bs ‘ Rowe i gal { pales 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































THE NEW ERA~_ 


Epucation at tae Sovtn.—The Rev. Dr. 

—_ | Leeds, of Baltimore, recently delivered an ad- 
Whether it be to prove their independence OF | Gross before the Protestant Episcopal Conven- 
from moral obliquity, that Republican editors, | tion at Sau Francisco, on the subject of colored 
almost as uniformly, if not quite as ferociously, | schools in the South. Of his lecture the San 
as copperheads, so indiscriminately assail Con- | prs, cisco Buileten says: ‘After appropriate 
gress as corrupt, idle, extravagant, and gene-| i.tp.ductory statements, the reverend gentle- 





The War Upon Congress. 


SSE we Ami-; Resolved, That education is aot so mach the 
istration of any State government. In response | there stood the oereoms and a word would police er citinens ‘il, Fame larger qtalifiestion for suffrage, as aright soured by 
to these demands, Congress submitted to the} sure@ floging. To about —a i gear Stat ous and that we cisim the right of edacs- 
States the fourteenth amendment, which wag! without being discovered we invented & fallen of their old tion for all the children of the State, and ex- 
readily accepted and ratified. [Applause. | ulary, and when the overseer thought we really The succeeding and wonderful events | hort all oar people to avail themselves of every 

Very valuable provisions were ara rf | tal ms of = most = ae the | of the ton youre have stunned, bat not opportanity bp educate themesiees end thelt 
irect attempt was made to util- | speaking of emancip ’ will not | c ren. 

cured, but no direc P plaase.| taught them, and in many vo Resolved, That we cherish the stronges 


ize the votes of the loyal colored men of the | was Greek to them. [Laughter and ep live long ene to recover their senses, and 


——————— eel 








————— 


jected ; and when, still later, Hunter renewed 
the attempt at military emancipation, it was 
: a second time forbidden. Mr. Lincoln himself 
in his celebrated letter to Horace Greeley, dated 

August 22, 1862, sxid: “ My paramount ob- 

ject is to save the Union,and not either to save 
Oa the contrary, many 


t in- 


or destroy slavery.” : a0Y | South, Up to this time reconstruction and | The negro has now got the three belongings 0 looki “them, see their true situation- | terest in the prosperity of all the interests of | rally regardless of the people's rights and in-| _.), said there were at present only thirty or 
military officers had been using their soldiers | at rage treated as matters en-| American freedom. First, the cartridge box, bg aroun » oe : k. | this State af of all its le, and that we : ; - ne 
b to return fugitive slaves to their owners, and oo a ail were ater Hh for the res. | for when he got the eagle on bis button and the | [Laughter.} They blindly grope in the dar pledge ourselves that there okt — cause to | *7est, is not for us to decide. forty colored missionary schools in the South— 


ness of old errors and feel about for means 
wherewith to regain power they do not recog- 
nize a8 irrevocably lost. Only the light of ano- 


: continued the practice until Congress, by act 
approved 3d March, 1862, made @ new article 
of war, expressly prohibiting it. All this mode- 
ration availed only to strengthen the rebellion 
and to weaken the cause of the Union. 

At length it becoming apparent that slavery 
was the real foe of the nation’s peace [ae | 
er wa Be that the rebellion was finding | 

‘behind it [applause.] Congress, by act 
enacted that the 


It is quite natural and quite consistent with 
the fitness of things that the copperhead and 
rebel prese should malign the body which has 
thwarted their treasonable efforts to overthrow 
the Union, and struck the shackles from four 
millions of human beings. That is the great 
offence of Congress in the eyes of al! rebel and | 
copperhead editors. They do not, it is true, 


toration of the Union, but very few were will- musket on his shoulder he was free. Next come 
ing t0 confer the ballot upon black men to have the ballot box ; some of its most — qe 
it accomplished. The people were now about | cates now hardly saw it _— eo ies oa 
| t) be taught another lesson. The State of Ten. | we'll forgive them now. Wail ha nepro- 
| nessee not only accepted the thirteenth and | jary-box. [Applause. ] _ While th eed 
| fourteenth amend ients to the Constitution, but | hating element sits in the jury toe e od 

moving in advance of them, declared afl loyal | man’s welfare is insecure, and we Geman a 
men of every race and complexion to be enti-| he be represented in the halls of ee ar = th 
tled to vote, and upon that broad platform she | body will be injured by justice. sl — 

| was restored to her relations to the Union by | amendment means that hereafter the black man 


the majority of the schools for freedmen there 
were secular, and had no special interest in 
spreading the Gospel. There were thirty yougg 
ladies at present studying in a normal scheol, 
with the intention of teaching the {reedmen ; 
outside of that it might truthfully be said that 
proper, energetic action on the part of the 
churches had not been taken. The religious 


regret that a new body of citizens and voters 
are now, with fresh hopes and free hands and a 
ther world will completely awaken them and | bright outlook into the fature, to take their 
show them the clear course which the nation | places in the contest of life as equal co . 
is now treading. Let us be charitable to the/ tors, able to promote the welfare of the 
errors which they drew in as natural! = = of — — as they never did or could 
A thed in their youth, and which | do as serfs or siaves. . 

ur cee oe +P great, and strength- | _ The Secretary then read the following addi- 
ened with their strength. [Applause. | | oe —_e which were adopted with 
oud acclaim : 








shelter 
tt 27th July, 1862, 
8 


aves of all persons thereafter engaged in re- 
bellion should be forever free and should not 
be delivered up. A proposition previously 
made by message, dated March 6th of the same 

ear, for compensated emancipation by the 

order States, had been rejected with so much 
unanimity by the representatives of those States 
as precluded all hope of Its acceptance. Mean- 
time the great mill of God's providence was 

rinding on. Defcats and disasters pursued 
the Union forces. Our armies were beaten in 
front of Richmond, and afterwards more sig- 
nally infront of Washington, and the Rebels 
were permitted again to advance and plant 
their standards in sight of the National Capi- 
to!. Growing still more aggressive, the hosts of 
rebellion were rallied in force, and flashed with 
victory they crossed the Potomnc and threat- 
ened the very heart of the loyal North. After 
a drawn battle on the field of Antictam, it was 
determined, all other efforts having failed, that 
a ptcliminary proclamation of emancipation 
should be issued. [Applause.] It came on the 
22d of September, 1862, cautiously, almost 
t midly, expressed, preceded and followed by 


' 


| act approved July 24, 1866. With this single 
| exception the rebel States stood out against all 
overtures, and Congress, at thé opening, of the 
session in December, 1866, was obliged to ad. 
dress itself anew to its Sisyphean task. I well 
remember how assiduously the Joint Committee 
on Reconstruction canvassed the whole field of 
possibilities, and how at last it was compelled 
to acknowledge its inability to meet the case, 
by reporting a mere military government for 
the remaining recalcitrant States. 

This was pronounced an impotent conclusion 
to so laborious an investigation. It was insist 
edthat some plan of permanent adjustment 
should accompany the Military bill, and that 
the terms on which the Rebel States could se- 
cure civil government should also be stated 


ments it was necessary to say in advance who 
should vote. 
in the effort to make loyal States out of a dis- 
loyal white population. Loyal Staies were 


ued cheering.] This was conceded at once so 


therein. [Applause.] Toestablish civil govern- | 


Ingenuity had exhausted itself | 


posssible in only one way, and that was by yiv- | 
ing suffrage to the loyal blacks. [Loud contin- | 


is to have no excuse for ignorance, poverty, or 
destitution. Our excuse fur such in the past is 
swept from us by the fifteenth amendment. We 
are to stand up and be responsible for our own 
existence ; we must be independent men and 
citizens ; we are to know our friends and equally 
to know our enemies, aid take none in trust. 
Vhen a friend performs a good act, or an ene- 
my @ malicious act towards us, are we not to 
~emember them? [Cries of “ Yes.”] Tf love 
my friends and remember my enemies. I re- 
' member that party that for forty years has been 
endeavoring to enslave us and crush us, and 1 
want you to remember that party at the ballot- 
‘box. [Applanse.] What party is that? [Cries 
of “ Deimveratic.”] Do you remember the 
party that, when the Democrats endeavored to 
overthrow the Government, stepped between 
the Government and its blows? Then let us 
give three cheers for the Republican ee , 
{Enthusiastic cheers.] I see you are al right 
here ; and I am not afraid to have clection day 
come around. [Applause.] 
I loved everything of Maryland except sla- | 
very—it was that Tran away from thirty-two 


in that charity we must not forget the tremen- 
dous importance of fighting now and fighting 
forever the battle of human rights. We must 
not forget that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, and that liberty can only be saved by 
the watchful devotion of those who would be 
free. [{Cheers. } 

The great strides of civilization have all been 
taken in bloody paths, and through the blood 
and fire of the late war your deliverance from 
one of the worst forms of barbarism has been 
achieved; the sacrifices by which it has come 
have been incalculable. No form of heroism 
has been wanting in the terrible ordeal through 
which the nation has passed ok to this day 
of triamph. [Applause.] And I bid my col- | 
ored hearers to remember that those sacrifices, | 
that heroism have been mainly endured by 
those whose interest in the result was not by 
any means rogant a personal one, but an in- 
terest in right and eternal jastice. [ Applause } 
I would not underrate the noble aid given to 
the cause of the nation und the cause of liberty 
by those gallant colored soldiers who, when op- 
portunity offered, rushed to the defence of the | 





Resolved, ‘That knowing our rights we dare 
demand them. Thatin the decision recently 
made by a United States judge in relation to 
the admission of colored persons to the city 
cars we recognize a flagrant outrage upon law 
and insult to advancing Christian civilization, 
and a sad compromise with wrong. 

Resolved, That recognizing in Frederick 
Douglass the foremost maa of color ia the times 
in which we live, and proud to claim him as 
one “to the manner born,” we do here most 
respectfully, yet earnestly, request him to re- 
turn to us, and by the power of his own mag- 
nificent manhood help us to a higher, broader, 
and nobler manhood. 

ADJOURNED. 

Immense and long continued cheering fol- 
lowed the reading of the resolutions, and the 
Chair then announced that the meeting was at 
anend. The thousands of persons present, 
about one-third of whom were whites, then dis- 
persed, having remained listening to the speeches 
for more than two hours with scarcely a break 
in their ranks. 





boldly assail the Répablican majority of that 
body for their loyalty. 

That would not be wise. So they exhibit 
their deep-seated hatred by charges of general 
rascality. Republican editors should leave 
this miserable business to these malignant ene- 
mies of the Union. But they seem ambitious 
to share the honor of bringing Congress into 
contempt with these hereditary enemies of re- 
publican principles. 

In many of the leading Republican papers 





the uniform tone of their editorials upon the 
action of Congress is insolent, insulting, and 
disingenuous. They are ridiculed for every- | 
thing they do, and maligned for everything they | 
leave undoue. Every effort is made to destroy | 
the confidence of the people in the Republicans | 
in Congress, collectively and individually. | 
And if they do not succeed in destroying the 
Republican aseendency in that body and the | 


bodies had allowed themselves to be mixed up 
with secular associations in promoting the in- 
terests of the freedmen, and should now act in- 
dependently. The children are desirous to 
attend schools, and teachers with whom the 
speaker had conversed spoke in high terms of 
their ability to learn. In July, 1868, there 
were 100,000 colored children attending some 
18,000 different schools in the South. Of these 
school ehildren 32,000 paid for their tuition by 
means of collections made ia their respective 


districts.” 
OE RTE A IE MA er ec 








Statistics or PopvutatioN.—The proportion 
of males over females inthe different countries 
of the world has recently been the subject of 
investigation. In the United States, in 1850, 
in a total white population of 19,553,068, there 
was an excess of 499,736. In 1860, in a total 
white population of 27,003, 314, there was an 


a golden pill in the shape of promised compen- h bs ti ‘ears acu. I felt alittle mean, however, and/| national banner. I wonld give to the memo Le, | whole country, it will be no fault of theirs. | excess of 735,544 males. Ip a free colored pop- 
sation. t declared that after the lst of Jan- far as tbe prel) ‘unary conventions were con- year: m ‘ ’ 4 . of the colored heroes who ve up their ee a ° l I : t | a 

ld i roed, but when it was urged that the Consti- | only did not stop to tell them good-bye because | ries . . 7 he W This whole thing is not only grossly unjust, | ylation of 487,996 there wes-an excess of 19,- 
gary then next all slaves held in the Rebel catinen or the States ched d provide that the I oad afraid they would not let me go. I found | lives so freely in the war, the honors of the T H E N E E R A ° ; 


Stutes should be forever free. [Cheers.] One 
hundred days elapsed. On one side vot a 
Rebel had laid down his arms, but on the other 
the loyal nation, having heen brought face to 
face with the crucial question of the war, had 
slowly cleared its mental vision and had recog- 
nized the necessity for emancipation. When 
the lst of January came our army had recov- 
ered its courage and spirit, the people were 
hopeful and earnest, and brightening prospects 
cheered the heart of our anxious President. 
fo | Full of confidence, he is: ued his 

nal proclamation, and its stirring words and 
exalted sentiments rang like a trumpet-peal 
throughout the land, announcing to the people 
the grandert jubilee of all the ages. [Cheers. ] 
So clear had he become in the exercise of this 
unprecedented power that he closed this ever 
memorable paper with these words : “And upon 
this act, sincerely believed te be an act of jus- 


elective franchise should be enjoyed by ‘‘the 
male citizens of said States twenty-one years 


previous condition,” a spirited contest arose, 
which was finally terminated by the adoption 
of the provisions in the caucus of the Repub- 
lican Sen. ‘ors by a majority of oaly one vote— 


bill as thus amended and passed was vetoed hy 
Mr. Johnson, but notwithstanding the veto it 
became alawon March 2d, 1867, by atwo 
thirds vote of both Houses. [Cheers.] Thus 
manhood suffrage became the potent agent in 
reconstruction. (Cheers.] All other Jaws since 
passed on the subject huve simply sustained 
and fortified it. Military power has availed 
Only in so far as ithas protected it. Without 
it we should be no farther advaneed to-day in 
the reclamation of the Rebel States than we 
were after Mr. Johnson's unfortunate attempts. 


old and upward, of whatever race, cvlor or | 


and I was one of that majority. [Cheers ] The | 


that God never began to hear my prayers for 
liberty until I began to run. Then you ought 
to have seen the dust rise behind me in answer 
to prayer. [Apptause.] Forty years ago I sat 
on Keunard’s whar!,at the foot of Philpot 
'street,and saw men and women chained and 

put on ship to go to New Orleans. I then re- 

solved that whatever power J had should be 
| devoted to the freeing of my race. For thirty 
' years, in the midst of all opposition, I have en- 
| deavored, to fulfil my pledge. Iam here to- 
day to pledge myself that whatever remains to 
me of life shall go in the same direction. Pos- 
sibly I ought to be in Marylar.d; butthe time 
has come when the black man owes nothing to 
States. You are not indebted to Maryland for 
the franchise. The old ideas of State sover- 
eignty have been abolished by the war. We 
have now acommon country’ and a common 


future; there are no States bat the United, 


brave and patriotic. I would join in the praises 
so richly merited hy those gallant colored men 
who have survived the fields of their glory. 
[ Applause. | 

Bet I cannot forget, nor will those who by 
the war have become freemen forget, that the 
blood shed, the treasure expended, the sacri- 
fices endured for the great cause of human 
liberty have been shed, expended, and endured, 
in large part, by those whose rights as men 
were not in peril. {Cheers.} In other times 
and in other lands, oppressed peoples have by 
their own efforts, their Own struggles, their 
own agonies, won their way up to political 
power. It was reserved to America to witness 
a race already dominant waging a fierce aud 
bloody war, on a scale almost unparalleled in 
the histery of the ages, to bring up to their 
own level a race of slaves. 
America to give to a subject race first personal 


lt was reserved to | , 
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PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


but wickedly wrong. Congress may have done | 
and left undone some things that they ought 
not. But take the action of Congress from the 
breaking out of the rebellion to the present 
day, and the history of the world does not ex- 
hibit so patriotic, and wise, and able a body of 
men. 

Wich the exception of the two or three cases 
of cadetship frauds, there has not been an act, 
either of Congress or any of its individual 
members, that has justified these charges of | 
corruption—charges so flippantly made by | 
nearly every lending Republican paper of the 
country, the Chronicle of this city always ex- 

cepted. These papers can prove their inde- 

pendence by a different and less unjust course. 


396 females; and in a slave population of 
3,953,760 an excess of 11,490 males. In Great 
Britain there is an excess of 700,000 females 
over males; and in France, Austria, Spain, 
Italy and Prussia, with a population of 138,- 
000,000, there are 1,074,000 more females than 
males. 





Senator Ferry, of Connecticut, the succes- 
sor of the renegade Dixon in the Senate, seems 
to be badly afflicted with *‘ Conservatism.” The 
effect of it upon him, as upon all Republicans, 
is to excite sympathy for copperheads just in 
proportion as it excites distrust for Republi- 
cans. The other day he made a speech in the 
Senate in favor of universal amnesty, which has 
filled coppe:hcads wud rebels with delight. He 


tice, warranted by the Constitution upon mili- ‘ - - h 5 gill slate, Sie the bel, : $2 60 ed ds a : - 

’ ; Ped : +3. | [Applause.] Without it the national flag could | States. All that any man can ask of another | freedom, then equal : gnats, 1 copy one year...... ‘i as as profuse in his compliments to Southern 
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In pursuance thereof, the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted by Congress on the 3ist of 
January, 1865; and I proudly boast that my 
name may be recorded in its favor at every 
stage of its progress. In due season it was 
ratified by the requisite number of States, and 
thus became a part of the fundamental law. 
f Applause. | 

I do not err in my estimate of the agencies 
which brought about the adoption of this mea- 
sure. Mr. Lincoln told the whole story.in his 
letter to Col. Hodges, of April4th. 1864, when he 
said: “I claim not to have controlled events, but 
confess plainly that events have controlled me. 
Now, at the end of three years’ struggle, the 
nation’s condition is not what either party or 
any man devised or expected. God alone can 
claim it. [Cries of ‘yes;’ ‘yes.’]| Whither it 
is tending seems plain. If vod now wills the 
removal of a great wrong, and wills also that 


and muinly done by means of negro suffrage. 
{Applanse. ] 

The .mperfect sketch 1 have given of the his- 
tory of emancipation and manhood suffrage 
shows conclusively that these great measures 
have not been adopted in any spirit of unkind- 
ness towards that section of the country where- 
in the great body of the colored vote is found. 
They were employed by the Republican party 
after years of trial, cautiously—I might al- 
most suy reluctantly—not as the meens of re- 
taining its ascendancy, butas mighty political 
forces ior putting down the rebellion and re- 
storing the Union. Seven hundred thousand 
voters, who, if need be, can become soldiers, 
constitute a power not to be despised. [Ap- 
plause. | 

To sum it all up—the black won his freedom 
by his bravery, and his suffrage by his loyalty. 
Corset | Nearly five years ago his freedom 
was confirmed irrevocably by constitutional 


you will die out like the Indian; that you cah- 
not exist in competition with the white mén. 
Well if two centuries and a-half of slavery, 
the whip, prisons and the abolition of the mar- 
riage relation could not kill you, then liberty 
will not. [Applause.] Educate your sons and 
daughters, send them to school and show that 
besides the cartridge box, the ballot box and 
the jury box you have also the knowledge box. 
Build on for those who come after you. I am 
no orator. The orators who are to come up in 
the hereafter from the colored race will throw 
me and Langston far into the back ground. 
We havea future ; everything is possible to us. 
Get education and get money in your pocket, 
and save it, for without it you Will never he an 
independent voter. 
REMARKS OF JUDGE BOND. 


Hon. Hugh L. Bond was introduced, and 
his appearance was the signal for several rounds 


{ [Applause.] Then his highest hope 


recognized as the law af the United States, no 
rights which a white man wes bound to respect. 
To-day that man stands up politically the peer 
of his former master. Then, to teach a colored 
man the alphabet was a crime in many of the 
States of this Union. To-day edacation walks 
hand in hand with liberty, and school-houses 
and churches everywhere urge him on the road 
to learning and virtue. {Applause.| Then the 
wife of his bosom and the children of his loins 
were but the chattels which might at any day 
be sold to pay bis master's debts ; to-day they 
are the precious and inviolable members of the 
most Sacred of associations, the family. [ Ap- 
plause.] Then the labor of his hands, the 
sweat of his brow went to fill hands which sel- 
dom knew toil, to adorn brows which knew no 
Paweat. Now that labor is hallowed and sweet- 
ened l.y the thought that it is for the present 
and future needs of the loved ones at home. 
was to 
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The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 


Address— " 
Publishers New Era, 
Leck Box Neo. 31, 


— aoe on, D.C. 


WE are in receipt of a printed letter from 
Governor Axcorn, of Mississippi, in reply to 
an editorial in the New Era on the subject of 








into the allegation that there bad heen corrupt 
measures used to influence the Senate against 
the Brncuam amendment to the Georgia recon- 
struction bill. The committee, or its “ Con- 
servative’’ isajority, having performed that 
duty and found no truth in it, went out of their 
way to pry into the private affairs of the Chron- 
icle office. They insisted on knowing what itg 
publisher received for advertising und jov work. 
Thinking he had received a little too mech for 
certain work relating to the Georgia bill, they 
took it upon themselves to make certain dishon 
orable reflections upon him. He retaliated ina 
scathing review of their conduct, almost liter- 
ally flaying them. If thie article don’s satisfy 
them that they are not working in the interest 
of the Republican party, and are in honor 


weeks ago a wellto-do farmer of Harrison 
county declared that he was determined not to 
‘live to see a nigger vote.’ The fifteenth 
amendment was announced as ratified. Of 
course, negro voting was then in the near fu- 
ture. So our farmer saw it coming, aud abso- 
lutely did deliberately take bis own life. He 
sealed his Democratic testimony with his own 
blood. The Bible says: ‘When lust is con- 
ceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it 
is finished, brings forth death.’ This is the 
spirit which, more or less modified, rules the 
Kentucky secesh. Llowever, most of them 
would prefer killing to dying.” 


ee 
New Yorx.—One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Republican voters remaided at home on 
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impartial history will find therein new causes 
to attest and revere the justice and goodness 
of God.” 

Not less instructive and wonderful is the his- 
tory of manhood suffrage. When the active 
hostilities closed in April, 1865, the slavery 
question was virtually settled ; but there then 
loomed up another question quite as difficult. 
It remained for us to ascertain what considera- 
tion was to be given to the four millions of the 
African race, whose lot had been cast amongst 
as. All idea of an extensive plan of involun- 
tary colonization had been abandoned. It was 
conceded that these people were to remain here 
and become a permanent portion of our popu- 
lation. ; but the problem was to determine what 
position they were to occupy and what func- 
tions they were to discharge in our political 
system. ‘To the solntion of this enigma the 
best minds of the country were steadily ad- 
dressed. Difficulties apparently insurmount- 
able presented themselves on every hand. Life- 
long prejudices stood ready to sirangle every 
effort to award even a limited citizenship to 


The Aierican ple, speaking through two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress and the 
Legislatures of twenty-nine States, have said 
that “‘the rights of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude,”’ and the record whereon those words are 
written will endure as long as men shall con- 
tinue to love liberty or preserve their faith in 
God. [Applause. 

It was not permitted that Lincoln should 
survive to see this glorious consummation; but 
the great captain [cheers] in whom he trusted 
implicitly [eheers,] and to whom in his last 
speech he attributed all the honor of leadership 
in the stupendous military operations which 
closed the war, now by authority of the people 
occupies the Presidential chair. [ Applause. | 
In hi~ inaugural address he expressed a desire 
for the ratification of the fifteenth amendment 
{applause;] and he has ever since shown his 
sincerity by his unceasiag labors to accomplish 


dom ; not alone theirs, but also of the white 
race. ‘Thisdemonstration means peace, the 
opening of avenues of trade to and with you, 
and the taking away of all impediments in the 
march of life. [Applause] It will allow some 
of the scientific gentlemen of Baltimore to re- 
turn to their studies. The philosophers of 
Maryland, who have been measuring heels to 
find r at whether @ man is a man or not, can 
now settle this question by observing his con- 
duct. {Laughter and applause.] Judge Bond 
concluded by introducing Hon. Horace May- 
nard, of Tennessee, as One who, in 1863, had 
taken part in the memorable campaign ina this 
State, by the side of the lamented Henry Winter 
Davis. 
REMARKS OF MR, MAYNARD. 


Mr. Maynard said they were assembled as 
American citizens to celebrate a great historic 
event in the affairs of our country. He then 
read to them the fifteenth amendment as the 
cause which had brought them together to-day. 
It means that you shall henceforth and forever- 


hope not only for comfort and competence, bat 
to be one of the instruments honored by God 
in the advancement of the interests of his race 
and his nation. [{ Applause. | 

A mighty revolution, indeed! Well may the 
colored people meet to celebrate the ratification 
of that amendment which is the capstone of 
this grand structure of the Constitution and of 
human liberty. [Applause.] Well may the 
white men join them in exultation at the 
thought that they have been permitted by the 
Providence of God to be instrumental in such 
a work. [Applause.] 

But the business of the hour is not only ex- 
ultation over the good that has been achieved. 
It is also reflection on the good that remains to 
be done. ‘To give a man the ~ grea | for 
development ; to admit him to the race of life 
free and untrammelled ; to open up to him an 
avenue of usefulness and honor; to break down 
the Larriers whieh keep him away from a man’s 
work. All this is grand and noble. [ Applause. ] 
But it must be remembered by all those who 


ernor a hearing in our next issue. 
The Baltimore Celebration. 








We devote a large portion of our space this 
week to an account of the grand military and 
civic procession and mass meeting, by which 
our friends in Baltimore, evinced their joy over 
the adoption of the fifteenth Constitutional 
amendment. The entire demonstration was 
one of which any people might be proud. In its 
well-ordered appointments and general conduct, 
it afforded an ample. vindication, if any were 
needed, of the justice which had at length con- 
ferred the elective franchise upon the colored 
men of Maryland in common with their breth- 
ren throughout the Union; and it gave abun- 
dant promise, that this crowning grace of citi- 
zenship would always be worthily exercised by 


over to the enemy, they differ from the great 
majority of the Republican party. Atany rate 
they must now sincerely regret, if they: are not 
wise enough to confess, that they have commit- 
ted this gross outrage of meddling with Mr. 


If one-half of thea had voted we should have 
carried the State by thirty thousard majority. 
But they didn’t, and so the State has a Tumany 
judiciary for the next fourteen years, more or 








Forwey’s private accounts. 

It is well for Republicans everywhere to re- 
member, that the Senate Judiciary Committee 
did not discover one single fact to prove that 
he had attempted to buy up any of them. Not 
a single fact reflecting in the slightest degree 
upon his integrity, or showing that he had ex- 
pended a dollar, except in a perfectly legitimate 
manner, to influence Senators upon the Georgia 
question. Though the committee examined his 
checks and bank account for years, he came out 
of the inquisition with clean hands. No citi- 
zen of Georgia, official or private, was in any 
way implicated in an attempt to influence any 


less If the Republicans elsewhere follow the 
example of those of New York, we shall have 
a first-class copperhead rebel administration 
and Congress after 1873. 


Se 
Ir is believed that the Democratic candidacy 
for the Presidency lies between Jerr. Davis 
and Rosert E. Les. As Lee's manner of going 
into the Rebellion was a little the most sneak- 
ing and treacherous, he will probably be the 
man. 
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Christian Association ef Howard 
University. - 
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to confer upon them the right to vote. But 
observe how these obstacles, so formidable in 
the distance, were leveled to the plain as we ap- 
proached them, and how the way was cleared 
when the time came for the nation to make its 
second’ grand advance in the application of 
liberal principles. 

Among the first to grapple with the question 
ef reconstruction was Henry Winter Davis, who 
with his remarkable prescience fully apprecia- 
ted its transcendent importance long before 
the rebellion had been overthrown. [ Applause. | 


be “the most important event that has occurred 
since the nation came into life.” To him more 
than to any other living man is its final rucc”ss 
attributable. [Long continued cheering.] The 
leading part which he has taken in dedicating 
the colored race to freedom and to the service 
of our common country has crowned his eareer 
with the most admirable triumph of his life, 
and hans fally established the truth of that say- 
ing, once applied to Cromwell, but which 
Croniwell lived to verify only in part: 


round like an atmosphere every citizen in the 
country. It means that wealth shall be pro- 
tected in its enjoyment, and that labor also 
shall have itsrights. It means government for 
the citizens and hy the citizens, and it is this 
which has given us so much enjoyment. This 
power must be exercised with prudence and 
discretion, else it is better that we never had 
it. The great question you now have to decide 
is how you shall use it for your own well being 
and that of your children. You will find men 
that will deal out promises, but performances 


brace it; the race open, they will run it; the 
avenue clear, they will pursue it, to the end 
that, as free men, they will also become true 
men, loyal men, and good citizens [cheers ;] 
that, inctead of having a numerical addition to 
the nation they will becomea tower of strength 
to it; that they will add to the nation’s wealth, 
to the nation’s virtue, to the nation’s glory. 
[Aspnes } This can only be done by the 
etermination to become industrious, honest, 
faithful, educated citizens: men observant of 
the laws, tenderly respectful of the rights of 


votcrs, without feeling convinced that, with 
their accession to the political arena, an addi- 
tional element in the growth and prosperity of 
the country was assured. As they marched 
proudly along, clad in their holiday attire, they 
manifestly bore in their stalwart forms, as well 
as in the appropriate mottoes with which their 
banners were decorated, the evidences that, in 
order to give ‘‘pomp and circumstance’’ to 
that festal display, they had depleted for a time 


Wayland Seminary. 


The examination of classes in the above- 
named institution, which is situated on I street 
near Nineteenth, was commenced yesterday 
morning, the 25th inst., and will be continued 
through to-day and to-morrow. The sessions 
of the school for the purpose just stated open 
at 10 o’clock A. M., and close at 3 P.M. The 
public are respectfally invited to attend both 


Harris, Vice President ; H. Thomas, Secretary ; 
Ellen L. Fisher, Treasurer. Co ' 
Committee—H. M. Browne, J. E. Jenkins, B. 
W. Turner. 
Wasuincrton, D. C., May 26, 1870. 

To whom tt may cencern : 

In bebalf of the above-named Association, 
and in obedience to instructions, I respectfully 
solicit your attention to our work. 
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ent’s message touching that subject. The 
bill which the committee reported after ap 
elaborate and very able discussion was passed 
by Congress, and failed only to becomé a law 
because Mr. Lincoln refused to give it his ap- 
proval. This bill, be it remembered, however 
right on other points, confined suffrage to the 
“white male citizens’’ ot the rebel States, duly 
enrolled. ‘The Republican majorities in Con- 
gress which adopted it as containing their plan 
of reconstruction were not then prepared to 
entrust the negro withthe ballot. Mr. Lincola 
in bis proclamation giving his reasons for re- 
fusing to sign the bill made no point whatever 
in favor of negro suffrage. Nor did he make: 
any such poirt in the plan which he presented 
to the country in his annual message of 1863. 
On the contrary, Mr. Lincoln reeommended 
that only those should be allowed to vote who 
were qualified voters “by the election law of 
the State existing immediately before the su- 
called act of secessiva."’ He even declared 
himself satisfied with the piarvt the Davis bill 
as ‘‘one very proper plan,” but justified his 
failure to approve it on the ground that he did 
not wish to be *‘inflexibly committed to any 
single plan of restoration.”’ Thus it is clear 
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prepared to proffer the ballot to the colored | 
man. ‘The plans of both were equally incon- | 
sistent with universal suffrage, and difference 
of opinion upon non-essential points prevented 
the adoption of either. 

Mr. Lincoln, in his speech made on the b1th 
of April, 1865, (the last he ever made,) ex- 
pressed a preference that the elective franchise 
should be conferred on every intelligent col- 
ored man, [applaase.} and on those who had 
served as soldiers in the Union army [applause]; 
but argued in the same speech in favor of the 
recognition of the State government of Louis}- 


I know not how the account between the 
races will stand after another genération shall 
have passed away. Henceforth the destinies 
of the African race will be for the most part 
in their own ing. Ihave no fears of what 
the future has in store for them. [Applause.] 
Their patient forbearance and their sturdy for- 
titude in the past, as well as the unexampled 
zeal they are everywhere exhibiting in the edu- 
cation of their children, assure me that they 
wil aot fail for want of manly effort. [Ap- 
plause.| It is the duty of the white race to 
protect and sustain their African fellow-citizens 
rather than to seek to hinder and overthrow 
them. [{Applause.] How that duty will be 
discharged the Maker of all men will judge 


eee. 

ut whatever may be the fate of races or of 
individuals, itis sure that the pillars of the 
Republic have been strengthened and planted 
deeper in the everlasting hills. [Cheers.] We 
have fully paid the dreadful penalty demanded 
of us as a reparation for our national sin. The 
rcigu of blood and violence has past, and the 
gentia spirit of Peace has returned with heal- 
ing in her wings and a song of kindness on her 
lips. | Applause.] Listen, oh fellow citizens, 





our country and our fellow men, let us join 
hands and hopefully go forth to meet and dis- 
charge the manifold obligations of the future. 
[Applause.| This is all that is required of us 
to fulfil the prophetic words of Milton : “ Me- 
thinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; me- 
thinks I see her as an eagle muing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full mid-day beam, purging and unscaling her 
long abosed sight at the fountain itself of heav- 


a8 a slave, sometimes as a fugitive slave, but 


that the blessing of heaven may be upon you. 
[Applause.] 


SPZECH OF HON, F. A. SAWYER. 


Hon. F. A. Sawyer, United States Senator 
from South Carolina, was next introduced, and 
spoke as follows : 

The State ir which I live having been one of 
the most zealous in the cause of African 
slavery ; her citizens and her statesmen having 
been tor more than a generation prior to the 
late war the special advocates of a theory of 
government which made the nationality of the 
United States impossible ; her people having 
been the first to commit the stupendous blun- 
der, not to say the great crime, of secession ; 
their faith in what I regard as the strongest, 
wisest, best form of government—namely: a 
thoroughly democratic republic—having been 
weaker than that of any other American peo- 
ple ; her power and prestige, once great in the 
nation, having been, by the fortunes of the war 
she invoked, brought to @ point so low that 
there was ‘none so poor to do her reverence ;”’ 
her old aristocratic minority having been made 
to yield up their absolute cuntrol over her do- 
mestic affairs to an overwhelming majority 





| that of her old rival, Massachusetts, and now, 
| thanks to God, of the nation ; her fortunes re- 
viving with magic rapidity under the adminis- 
tration of a government of the people [ap- 
a. by the people, and for the people; a 

uture fooming up for her whose brightness bids 
fair to outshine all her former glories—it is fit- 
ting that one of her representatives, who sym- 
pathized throughout with the mighty change, 
should join with the citizers of Maryland in 
congratulations over the consummation of so 
grand an eventas the ratification of the fifteenth 


nowledge and in his virtue. Ehe colored man 
can obtain power only in obtaining knowled 
and virtue. The baliot ean only be valuable 
to him when he uses it in the interest of the 
trae, the just, the right. [Applause.| It can 
only be valuable to society when soused. And 
it behooves the colored man now enfranchised 
to use the power placed in his hands as to jus- 
tify the nation in the sacrifices it has it has 
made to give him that power. [Applause ] Let 
it not be said by the future historian that after 
all this yreat struggle, after all this lavish ex- 
pense of treasure, after all this shedding of 
blood, after allithe wails and moans of widows 
and orphans, the race which has been by them 
raised to citizenship has proved unworthy the 
trust imp~sed upon them. 

I have no fears on this point. {Applause.] 
My experience justifies me in saying that the 
strides in culture made by the colored people 
of this country in the last few years are proot 
that they will make a class of citizens of whom 
@ nation may be justly proud. [Applause. ] 
That they may be instrumental in redeemin 
this old State from the rule of a party whick 
rules it in the interest of the few rather than 
in that of the many, I sincerely hope and be- 


of New Mexico, Sella Martin, Esq., editor of 
the New Era, and George T. Downing, Esq., 
of Washington. 

THE RESOLUTIONS. 

It was now after seven o’clock, and the Sec- 
ey proceeded to read the resolutions as fol- 

ows: 

Whereas, This mass meeting is assembled to 
celebrate the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment ; therefore. 

Resolved, That we offer our united thanks- 


of political equality, those hardy sons of toil 
will do their part toward obviating the neces- 
sity for committees to inquire into the decline 
of American commerce. 

For the details of this imposing demonstra- 
tion, we refer our readers to the account of it, 
taken from the “Baltimore American,’ which 
is to be found on our first page. We cannot, 
however, let this occagion pass without c@mpli- 
menting the Marshal-in-Chief, Col. Wm. U. 
Sacnpers, and his staff, as well as the several 
division Marshals and their aids, upon the very 
able manner in which they performed the ardu- 
ous duties allotted tothem. They certainly 
have reason to felicitate themselves upon the 
skill which they displayed upon this occasion, 
and which had its due share in making this cel- 
ebration so complete a success. Wetrust that 
this triamph of theirs, and of the other gentle- 
men associated with them in its aghievement, 
may only foreshadow a greater onefor them in 


We also publish as fur as wecan the speeches 
delivered upon the occasion ; and we know that 
our readers will agree with us in the opinion, 
that they, too, were in keeping with its other 
features. We only regret that we do not have 
full reports of each and all of them ; for there 
was nota gentleman among the orators of that 
day who did not seem more than ordinarily in- 
spired, and who did not, in consequence, give 
utterance to words that we would not willingly 


row (Friday) evening, at 7 o’clock, at the E 
Street Baptist Church, between Sixth and 
Seventh street. An interesting programme, 
consisting of declamations and music, has been 
prepared for the occasion ; and we doubt not 
that all who may see fit to be there present may 
anticipate an agreeable treat. 

We understand that Wayland Seminary, 
which is under the direction of the Rev. G. T. 
Kina, assisted by Prof. Tuosas Pauw and Miss 
—— Hows, closes thus early in the season, in 


laboring in schools in Maryland and Virginia, 
and other States further South. We trust that 
they may be eminently successful in this lauda- 
ble purpose: and that those of them who have not. 
now finished their course of study, may retarn 
safe and happily to this excellent school of 
their choice, at its fall term, and complete their 
preparations for further usefulness. 
————— 
Szenp on Your Montsy.—We receive a great 


ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
a certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper uatil the money is 
received. Our friends shonld send the names, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 
the subscribers. 3 
fe 
Concress has resolved to adjourn onthe 15th 


order to allow its students an opportanity for | 


Our purpose is to exert Christian's influence 
among our unconverted fellow-stadents, and to 
promote our own growth in holiness. The 
greater portion of us cceupy our time on the 
Sabbath in teaching Sabbath School classes, 
and in other Christian work. 

I would ask our friends to assist us by dona- 
tions of religious books, papers, and. tracts, 
which will greatly aid in our missionary labors. 
In behalf of the Corresponding Committee, 

Ever yours in Christ, 
Eowaap W. Tcrxsza, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


A Perrvrxing Expsaience,—A friend of 
mine whom I met in Charleston Tarkish 
Nestorian, was smoking in the forward car 
when a very elegant! eel young lady of 
complexion about as light as his own, entered 
the car and took her seat. She was so refined 


in her dress and a ce that h 
that she had mete k minihe and aeons 


suggested to her that the ladies’ ear would no 
more agreeable, when she stated that her color, 


the daughter of one of the wealthiest men of 
jou i He was that evening 
ridiculed at the hotel for talking toa “ 
irl” by men who would have t well 
they shared her refinement. A few days 
ward, remembering the incident, and’ seeing s 
lady of apparently mixed ‘bi in the 
and lo wore, saying that wiane none 
an save anythi might wot : 
feelings, he politely . of = 


to her to change 
to the forward, seaticaan, ato 


riage 


up, highly insulted, and calling her 
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A result so unexpected and alarming roused 
the loyal people of the country te a sense of 


always in behalf of the slave. But to-day he 
was permitted to appear before them as an 
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should be made to conform to them before 


the providence of God has overruled the folly 
of her old leaders for His own glory and for 
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tions, itis ae Wes wir tee witness this 
we slaveg desired to talk of emancipation, but 


of her people when I greet the lasely eafran- 
chised citizens of Maryland m9 ® joyful wel- 
come into the brotherhood of men civilly and 
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jected ; and when, still later, Hunter renewed 
the attempt at military emancipation, it was 
a second time forbidden. Mr. Lincoln himself 
in his celebrated letter to Horace Greeley, dated 
August 22, 1862, said: “ My paramount ob- 
ject is to save the Union, and not either to save 
or destroy slavery.” Oa the contrary, many 





military officers had been using their soldiers | 


to return fugitive slaves to their owners, and 
continued the practice until Congress, by act 
approved 3d March, 1862, made a new article 


oF war, expressly prohibiting it. Ali this mode- | 


ration availed only to strengthen the rebellion 
and to weaken the cause of the Union. 

At length it becoming apparent that slavery 
was the real foe of the nation’s peace [ap- 
plause,] and that the rebellion was finding 
shelter behind it [applause.] Congress, by act 
approved 27th July, 1862, enacted that the 
slaves of all persons thereafter engaged in re- 
bellion should be forever free and should not 
be delivered up. A preposition previously 
made by message, dated March 6th of the same 
year, for compensated emancipation by the 
Border States, had been rejected with so much 


unanimity by the representatives of those States | 
as precluded all hope of its acceptance. Mean- 
time the great mil! of God's providence was 


grinding on. Defeats and disasters pursued 
the Union forces. Our armies were beaten in 
front of Richmond, and atrerwards more sig- 
pally in front of Washington, and the Rebels 


were permitted again to advance and plant 
their standards in sight of the National Capi- 
to!. Growing still more aggressive, the hosts of 
rebellion were rallied in force, and flasbed with 


victory they crossed the Pctomnc and threat- 
ened the very heart of the loyal North. After 
a drawn battle on the field of Antictam, it was 
determined, all other efforts having failed, that 
a preliminary proclamation of emancipation 
should be issued. [Applause.] It came on the 
22d of September, 1862, cautiously, almost 
t midly, expressed, preceded and followed by 
@ golden pill in the shape of promised compen- 
sation. It declared that after the Ist of Jan- 
uary then next all slaves held in the Rebel 
States should be forever free. [Cheers.] One 
hundred days elapsed. On one side not a 
Rebel had laid down his arms, but on the other 
the loyal nation, having been brought face to 
face with the crucial question of the war, had 
slowly cleared its mental vision and had recog- 
nized the necessity for emancipation. When 
the lst of January came our army had recov- 
ered its courage and spirit, the people were 
hopeful and earnest, and brightening prospects 
cheered the heart of our anxious President. 
[Applause.| Full of confidence, he is:ued his 
final proclamation, and its stirring words and 
exalted sentiments rang like a trumpet-peal 
throughout the land, announcing to the people 
the grandert jubilee of all the ages. (Cheers. | 
So Site had he become in the exercise of this 
unprecedented power that he closed this ever 
memorable paper with these words : “And upon 
this act, sincerely believed to be an act of jus- 
tice, warranted by the Constitution upon mili- 
tary necessity, I invoke the considerate judg- 
ment of mankind and the gracious favor of Al- 
mighty God.” ‘The proclamation annourced a 
great principle upon which a controlling pub- 
lic sentiment wassoon organized and with a 
voice of authority that public sentiment de- 
manded that emancipation should be frced from 
all legal doubts and made universal in its ap- 
plication by constitutional provision. [ Cheers. | 
In pursuance thereof, the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted by Congress on the 3ist of 
January, 1865; and I proudly boast that my 
name may be recorded in its favor at every 
stage of its progress. In due season it was 
ratified by the requisite number of States, and 
thus became a part of the fundamental law. 
{ Applause. } 

I do not err in my estimate of the agencies 
which brought about the adoption of this mea- 
sure. Mr. Lincoln told the whole story in his 
letter to Col. Hodges, of April 4th. 1864, when he 
said: “I claim not to have controlled events, but 
confess plainly that events have controlled me. 
Now, at the end of three years’ struggle, the 
nation’s condition is not what either party or 
any man devised or expected. God alone can 
claim it. [Cries of ‘yes;’ ‘yes.’] Whither it 
is tending seems plain. If God now wills the 
removal of a great wrong, and wills also that 
we of the North, as well as you of the South, 
shall pey fairly for our complicity in that wrong, 
impartial history will find therein new causes 
to attest and revere the justice and goodness 
of God.” 

Not less instructive and wonderful is the his- 
tory of manhood suffrage. When the sctive 
hostilities closed in April, 1865, the slavery 
question was virtually settled ; but there then 
loomed up another question quite as difficult. 
It remained for us to ascertain what considera- 
tion was to be given to the four millions of the 
African race, whose lot had been cast amongst 
as. All idea of an extensive plan of involun- 
tary colonization had been abandoned. It was 
conceded that these people were to remain here 
and become a permanent portion of our popu- 
latior. ; but the problem was to determine what 
position they were to occupy and what func- 
tions they were to discharge in our political 
system. ‘To the solntion of this enigma the 
best minds of the country were steadily ad- 
dressed. Difficulties apparently insurmount- 
able presented themselves on every hand. Life- 
long prejudices stood ready to strangle every 
effort to award even a limited citizenship to 
manumitted slaves, and cried out with un- 
feigned horror at the bare mention of a design 
to confer upon them the right to vote. But 
observe how these obstacics, so formidable in 
the distance, were /eveled to the plain as we ap- 
proached them, and how the way was cleared 
when the time came for the nation to make its 
second grand advance in the application of 
liberal principles. 


Among the first to grapple with the question 
ef reconstruction was Henry Winter Davis, who 
with his remarkable prescience fully apprecia- 
ted its transcendent importance long before 
the rebellion had been overthrown. [Applause. | 
It was on his motion that a committee was in 
the Thirty-eighth Congress to consider and re- 
port upon the recommendations of the Presi. 
dent's message touching that subject. The 
bill which the committee reported after an 
elaborate and very able discussion was passed 
by Congress, and failed only to become a law 
because Mr. Lincoln refused to give it his ap- 
proval. This bill, be it remembered, however 
right on other points, confined suffrage to the 
“white male citizens’’ of the rebel States, duly 
enrolled. ‘The Republican majorities in Con- 
gress which adopted it as containing their plan 
of reconstruction were not then prepared to 
entrust the negro withthe ballot. Mr. Lincoln 
in his proclamation giving his reasons for re- 
fusing to sign the bill made no point whatever 
in favor of negro suflrage. Nor did he make 
any such poirt in the plan which he presented 
to the country in his annual message of 1863. 
On the contrary, Mr. Lincoln recommended 
that only those should be allowed to vote who 
were qualificd voters * 
the State existing immediately before the sa- 
called act of secession."’ He even declared 
himself satisfied with the pian of the Davis bill 
as ‘‘one very proper yplan,’’ but justified his 
failure to approve it on the ground that he did 
not wish tu be 
single plan of restoration.’ Thus it is clear 
that, as late as August, 1864, neither a Repubti- 
can President nor a Republican Congress was | 
prepared to proffer the ballot to the colored | 
man. ‘The plans of both were equally incon- 
sistent with universal suffrage, aud difference | 
of opinion upon non-essential points prevented 
the adoption of either. 

Mr. Lincoln, in his speech made on the b1th 
of April, 1865, (the last he ever made,) ex- 
pressed a preference that the elective franchise 
should be conferred on every intelligent col- 
ored man, [applaase,| and on those who had 
served as suldiersin the Union army [applause]; 
but argued in the same speech in favor of the 
recognition of the State government of Louis}- 
ana, which had been organized under his plan. 
In this condition stood the reconstraction prob- | 
lem when Andrew Johnson eucceeded to the 
Presidency. 

In all the reconstruction proclamations which 
he issued he made the law in existence prior to 
the rebellion the test of qualifications, and 
threw all the weight and power of his great 
office into the contest in support of his views. 
The result was a notable failure. Instead of 
restoring the Union he restored the rebellion. 
A result so unexpected and alarming roused 
the loyal people of the country te a sense of 
their danger, and they at once declared againat 
Mr. Johnson and his policy. [Uheers.] ‘They 
became satisfied that nothing short of positive 
unalterable guarantees could protect them from 
@ repetition of the devastating and ruinoug 
treason from which they had shortly before been 
delivered, and hence they demanded that the 
terms of adjustment should be incorporated 
into the Constitution. —[Applause.] They fur. 
ther demanded that the tests of loyalty ld 
be specifically prescribed, and that every rebgl 
should be made to conform to them before 
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by the election law of | 


**inflexibly committed to any | lips. 








istration of any State government. In response 
to these demands, Congress submitted to the 
States the fourteenth amendment, which was 
readily accepted and ratified. [Applause] * 
Very valuable provisions were eby se- | 
cured, but no direct attempt was made to util- | 
ize the votes of the loyal colored men of the | 
South. Up to this time reconstruction and 
manhood suffrage were treated as matters en- | 
| tirely distinct. All were anxious for the res- | 
| toration of the Union, but very few were will- 
ing to confer the ballot upon black men to have | 
| it accomplished. The people were now about 
t) be taught another lesson. The State of Ten 


nessee not only accepted the thirteenth and | jary-box. [App!ause.] 


| fourteenth amendments to the Constitution, but 
| moving in advance of them, declared all loyal 
| men of every race and complexion to be enti- 
tled to vote, and upon that broad platform she 
| Was restored to her relations to the Union by 
| act approved July 24, 1866. Wh5th this single 
| exception the rebel States stood out agaiust all 
| overtures, and Congress, at thé opening, of the 
| session in December, 1866, was obliged to ad. 
| dress itself anew to its Sisyphean task. I well 
remember how assiduously the Joint Committee 
on Reconstruction canvassed the whole field of 
possibilities, and how at last it was compelled 
to acknowledge its inability to meet the case, 
by reporting a mere military government for 
the remaining recalcitrant States. 

This was pronounced an impotent conclusion 
to so laborious an investigation. It was insist 
ed that some plan of permanent adjustment 
should accompany the Military bill, aud that 
the terms on which the Rebel States could se- 


ments it was necessary to say in advance who 
should vote. 
in the effort to make loyal States out of a dis- 
loyal white population. Loyal States were 
posssible in only one way, and that was by yiv- 
ing suffrage to the loyal blacks. {Loud contin- 
ued cheering.] This was conceded at once so 
far as the preliminary conventions were con- 
cerned, but when it was urged that the Consti- 


elective franchise should be enjoyed by ‘‘the 
male citizens of said States twenty-one years 


previous condition,” a spirited contest arcsec, 
which was finally termivated by the adoption 
of the provisions in the caucus of the Repub- 
lican Sen«:ors by a majority of oaly one vote— 


Mr. Johnson, but notwithstanding the veto it 
became alawon March 2d, 1867, by a two 
thirds vote of both Houses. [Cheers.] Thus 
manhood suffrage became the potent agent in 
reconstruction. [Cheers.] Al! other laws since 
passed on the subject huve simply sustained 
and fortified it. Military power has availed 
only in so far as ithas protected it. Without 
it we should be no farther advanced to-day in 
the reclamation of the Rebel States than we 
were after Mr. Johnson's unfortunate attempts. 
Sey aqnoo Without it the national flag could 
not be kept floating in any of thoseStates un- 
less protected by a military force. With it 
seven hundred thousand votes are secured to 
the Union and to freedom, and all but one of 
the Rehel States are now enjoying their consti- 
tutional relations in the Union. [Applause. } 
Much remains to be done, it is true, but no 
man can deny that much has already been done, 
and muinly done by means of negro suffrage. 
[Applause. ] 

The .mperfect sketch I have given of the his- 
tory of emancipation and manhood suffrage 
shows conclusively that these great measures 
have not been adopted in any spirit of unkind- 
ness towards that section of the country where- 
in the great body of the colored vote is found. 
They were employed by the Republican party 
after vcars of trial, cautiously—I might al- 
most siy reluctantly—not as the meens of re- 
taining its ascendancy, butas mighty political 
forces jor putting down the rebellion and re- 
storing the Union. Seven hundred thousand 
voters, who, if need be, can become soldiers, 
constitute a power not to be despised. [Ap- 
plause. | 

To sum it all up—the black won his freedom 
by his bravery, and his suffrage by his loyalty. 
cogent | Nearly five years ago his freedom 
was confirmed irrevocably by constitutional 
guara:ty. Shall he ever be deprived of his 
right wo the ballot? [Cries of ‘‘No; no.’’] 
The Aierican people, speaking through two- 
thirds of both Seven of Congress and the 
Legislatures of twenty-nine States, have said 
that ‘“‘the rights of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude,”’ and the record whereon those words are 
written will endure as long as men shall con- 
tinue to love liberty or preserve their faith in 
God. [Applause. 

It was not permitted that Lincoln should 
survive to see this glorious consummation; but 
the great captain [cheers] in whom he trusted 
implicitly [eheers,] and to whom in his last 


closed the war, now by authority of the people 
oecupies the Presidential chair. [Applause. | 
In hi~ inaugural address he expressed a desire 
for the ratification of the fifteenth amendment 
{applause;] and he has ever since shown his 
sincerity by his unceasiag labors to accomplish 
that result. [Cheers.] His anxiety may be 
gathered from the langaage of his recent pro- 
clamation, where he declares the ratification to 
be “the most important event that has occurred 
since the nation came into life.” To him more 
than to any other living man is its final success 
attributable. [Long continued cheering.] The 
leading part which he has taken in dedicating 
the colored race to freedom and to the service 
of our common country has crowned his eareer 
with the most admirable triumph of bis life, 
and has fully established the truth of that say- 
ing, once applied to Cromwell, but which 
Cromwell lived to verify only in part: 


‘* Peace hath her victories 
No less renown’d than war.’’ { Applause. } 


1 know not how the account between the 
races will stand after another generation shall 
have passed away. Henceforth the destinies 
of the African race will be for the most part 
in their own keeping. Ihave no fears of what 
the future has in store for them. [ Applause. ] 
Their patient forbearance and their sturdy for- 
titude in the past, as well as the unexampled 
zeal they are everywhere exhibiting in the edu- 
cation of their children, assure me that they 
will got fail for want of manly effort. [Ap- 
plause.}] It is the duty of the white race to 
protect and sustain their African fellow-citizens 
rather than to seek to hinder and overthrow 
them. [Applause.} How that duty will be 
discharged the Maker of all men will judge 
we. 

ut whatever may be the fate of races or of 
individuals, it is sure that the pillars of the 


deeper in the everlasting hills. [Cheers.| We 
have fully paid the dreadful penalty demanded 
of us as a reparation for our national sin. The 
rcigu of blood and violence has past, and the 
gentie spirit of Peace has returned with heal- 
ing in her wings and a song of kindness on her 
| Appiause.| Listen, ob fellow citizens, 





| to jher heaven-inspired teachings. (Cheers. | : 
| Let ws banish all bitterness and rancor from | &iled “poor white trash ;’’ her government 


oar hearts, and, moved afresh by the love of 


hands and pas art | go forth to meet and dis- 
charge the manifold obligations of the future. 
[Applause,| This is all 
to fulfil the prophetic words of Milton : “ Me- 
thinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; me- 
thinks I see her as an eagle muing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full mid-day beam, purging and unscaling her 
long abused sight at the fountain itself of heav- 
enly radiance. 


SPEECH OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Mr. Creswell’s speech, which was repeatedly 
cheered, was followed by music from the band. 
Frederick Douglass, Esq., was then introduced 
by Dr. Brown, who spoke of him as a son of 

aryland, who should now be working among 
us, and he believed soon would be. 

Mr. Douglass said that during the last thirty 
years he had often appeared before the people 
as a slave, sometimes as a fugitive slave, but 
always in behalf of the slave. But to-day he 
was permitted to appear before them as an 
American citizen. How great the change. 
Thirty-five years ago he was workin, as a siave 
in Talbot county, and looked forward even then 
with ineffable satisfaction to the day when 
Maryland should not contain a slave. He felt | 
even then that there would some time come a 
day when not a fetter should clank or a whip 
crack over the backs of his fellow-men. ‘l'hat 
day hag come at last. When we remember how 
Slavery was interlinked with ali our instita- 
tions, it is we witness this 
demonstration. When toiling on the plantation 





taking any part in the reorganization or admin- 
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cure civil guvernment should also be stated | 
therein. [Applause.] Toestablish civil govern- ' 


Ingenuity had exhausted itself | 


tutions of the States should provide that the | 


old and upward, of whatever race, cvior or | 


and Iwas one of that majority. [Cheers ] The | 
bill as thus amended and passed was vetoed hy | 


speech he attributed all the honor of leadership | 
in the stupendous military operations which | 


Republic have been strengthened and planted | 


a 


there stood the operons - ove would en- 
surea floging. To talk sbow 
without being discovered we invented a vooab- 
, and when the overseer thought we were 
talking of the most simple thing we were really 
speaking of emancipation, but In & wa that 
was Greek tothem. [Laughter and applause. | 
The negro has now got the three belongings of 
American freedom. First, the cartridge box, 
for when he got the eagle on bis button and the 
musket on his shoulder he was free. Next came 
the ballot hox ; some of its most earnest advo- 
cates now hardly saw it three years ago, but 
we'll forgive them now. Next we want the 
While the negro- 
hating element sits in the jury-box the colored 
man’s welfare is insecure, and we demand that 
he be represented in the halls of justice. No- 
| body will he injured by justice. The fifteenth 
amendment means that hereafter the black man 
is to have no excuse for ignorance, poverty, or 
destitution. Our excuse fur such in the past is 
swept from us by the fifteeuth amendment. We 
are to stand up and be responsible for our own 
existence ; we must be independent men and 
citizens ; we are to know our friends and equally 
to know our enemies, and take nene in trust. 
When a friend performs a good act, or an ene- 
my a malicious act towards us, are we not to 
~emember them? [Cries of “Yes.”}] TI love 
my friends and remember my enemies. I re- 
member that party that for forty years has been 
endeavoring to enslave us aod crush us, and 1] 
want you to remember that party at the ballot- 
‘box. [Applanse.] What party is that? [Cries 
of ‘Democratic.”] Do you remember the 
party that, when the Democrats endeavored to 
overtirow the Government, stepped between 


THE NEW 


free and equal. {Cheers.] A mi- 
nority of her citizens still, as ars a 
minority in your State, are worshipping 
fallen of their old political religion. 
The rapidly succeeding snd wonderful events 
of the last ten years have stunned, but not 
taught them, and in cases they will not 
live long enough to recover their senses, and 
looking around them, see their true situation: 
(Laughter. They blindly grope in the dark. 
ness of old errors and feel about for means 
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Resolved, That education is not so much the 


qualification for suffrage, as a right secured by 
su and that we claim the right of educa- 
tion for all the children of the State, and ex- 


hort all oar people to avail themselves of every 


— to educate themselves and their 
children. 


Resolved, That we cherish the strongest in- 
terest in the wey of all the interests of 
this State and of all its people, and that we | 
pledge ourselves that there shall be no cause to | 





wherewith to regain power they do not recog- 
nize as irrevocably lost. Only t 
ther world will completely awaken them and 


is now treading. 
errors which they drew in as natural! 
air they breathed in their youth, an 
have grown with their growth, and strength- 


in that charity we must not forget the tremen- 
dous importance of fighting now and fighting 
forever the battle of human rights. We must 
not forget that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, and that liberty can only be saved by 
the watchful devotion of those who would be 
free. {Cheers. } 

The great strides of civilization have all been 
taken in bloody paths, and through the blood 
and fire of the late war your deliverance from 
one of the worst forms of barbarism has been 
achieved ; the sacrifices by which it has come 
have béen incalealable. No form of heroism 
has been wanting in the terrible ordeal through 


of triamph. [Applause.] And I bid my col- 


that heroism have been mainly endured by 





the Government and its blows? Then let us| 


give three cheers for the Republican party. 
{Enthusiastic cheers.] 1 see you are all rig t 
here; and I am not afraid to have clection day 
/ecome around. [Applause.] 

I loved everything of Maryland except sla- 
very—it was that I ran away from thirty-two 
years ago. I felt a little mean, however, and 
only did not stop to tell them good-bye because 
I was afraid they would not let me go. I found 
that God never began to hear my prayers for 
liberty until I began to ran. Then you ought 
to have seen the dust rise behind me in answer 
to prayer. [Applause.] Forty years ago I sat 
on Keunard’s whari,at the foot of Philpot 
street,and sawmen and women chained and 
put on ship to go to New Orleans. I then re- 
solved that whatever power I had should be 
devoted to the freeing of my race. For thirty 
years, in the midst of all opposition, T have en- 
deavored, to fulfil my pledge. Iam here to- 
day to pledge myself that whatever remains to 
me of life shall go in the samedirection. Pos- 
sibly I ought to be in Maryland; butthe time 
has come when tbe black man owes nothing to 
States. You are not indebted to Maryland for 
the franchise. The old ideas of State sover- 
eignty have been abolished by the war. We 
have now acommon country’ and a common 
future; there are no States bat the United 
States. Ail that any man can ask of another 
is that be do bis best for the whole country. 
Wil! you be as good masters to yourselves as 
your masters wereto you ? [Cries of better. | 
Will you work as hard for yourselves as you 
did for your masters? [Cries of yes.] Will 
you be as sober and temperate now as you were 
before ? [Renewed cries of yes.] I believe you, 
but some people affect not to. They believe that 
you will die out like the Indian; that you can- 
not exist in competition with the white men. 
Well if two centuries and a-half of slavery, 
the whip, prisons and the abolition of the mar- 
riage relation could not kill you, then liberty 
will not. [Applause.] Educate your sons and 
daughters, send them to school and show that 
besides the cartridge box, the ballot box and 
the jury box you have also the knowledge box. 
Buiid on for those who come after you. I eam 
no orator. The orators who are to come up fa 
the hereafter from the colored race will throw 
me and Langston far into the back ground. 
We havea future ; everything is possible to us. 
| Get education and get money in your pocket, 
| and save it, for without it you will never he an 
| independent voter. 

REMARKS OF JUDGE BOND. 


| Hon. Hugh L. Bond was introduced, and 
| his appearance was the signal for several rounds 
lef cheers. He remarked that he had but little 
'to say. He rejoiced with them over their free- 
| dom ; not alone theirs, but also of the white 

race. ‘This demonstration means peace, the 





opening of avenues of trade to and with you, | 


and the taking away of all impediments in the 
march of life. [Applause] It will allow some 
of the scientific gentlemen of Baltimore to re- 
turn to their studies. The philosophers of 
Maryland, who have been measuring heels to 
find out whether a man is a man er not, can 
now settle this question by observing his con- 
duct. [Laughter and applause.}| Judge Bond 
concluded by introducing Hon. Horace May- 
nard, of Tennessee, as one who, in 1863, had 
taken part in the memorable campaign ia this 
State, hy the side of the lamented Henry Winter 
Davis. 





REMARKS OF MR. MAYNARD. 


Mr. Maynard said they were assembled as 
American citizens to celebrate a great historic 
event in the affairs of our country. He then 
read to them the fifteenth amendment as the 
cause which had brought them together to-day. 
It means that hee shall henceforth and forever- 
more aid in selecting men to make the laws and 
in the laws themselves. It means that the si- 
lent and invisible action of the law shall str- 
round like an atmosphere every citizen in the 
country. It means that wealth shall be pro- 
tected in its enjoyment, and that labor also 
shal] have itsrights. It means government for 
the citizens and hy the citizens, and it is this 
which has given us so much enjoyment. This 
power niust be exercised with prudence and 
discretion, else it is better that we never had 
it. The great question you now have to decide 
is how you shall use it for your own well being 
and that of your children. You will find men 
that will deal out promises, but performances 
are better than promises. Men do not gather 
fruits of thisules. I wish you God-speed, and 
that the blessing of heaven may be upon you. 
[Appluuse.] 

SPEECH OF HON, ¥. A. SAWYER. 

Hon. F. A. Sawyer, United States Senator 
from South Carolina, was next introduced, and 
spoke as follows : 

The State ir which I live having been one of 
the most zealous in the cause of African 
slavery ; her citizens and her statesmen having 
been for more than a generation prior to the 
late war the special advocates of a theory of 
government which made the nationality of the 
United States impossible ; her people having 
been the first to commit the stupendous blun- 
der, not to say the great crime, of secession ; 
their faith in what I regard as the strongest, 
wisest, best form of government—namely: a 
thoroughly democratic republic—having been 
weaker than that of any other American peo- 
| ple ; her power and prestige, once great in the 

nation, having been, by the fortunes of the war 
she invoked, brought to @ point so low that 
| there was ‘“ none so poor to do her reverence ;”’ 
her old aristocratic winority having been made 
to yield up their absolute cuntrol over her do- 
| mestic affairs to an overwheiming majority 
| composed of their former slaves and what they 





xiven over to a party whose political faith is 


our country and our fellow men, let us join | at of her old rival, Massachusetts, and now, 


| thanks to God, of the nation ; her fortunes re- 
| viving with magic rapidity under the adminis- 


at is required of us | tration of a government of the people [ap- 


| plause], by the people, and for the people; a 
| future looming up for her whose brightness bids 
| fair to outshine all her former glories—it is fit- 
ting that one of her representatives, who sym- 
pathized throughout with the mighty change, 
should join with the citizers of Maryland in 
congratulations over the consummation of so 
grand an eventas the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution—an amendment 
securing to all men equality before the law, 
equality in possession of political power, 
equality in the enjoyment of human rights, 
[ Applause. | 

lt is fitting that one who knew her in the 
days of the darkness of slavery, who knew her 
in her struggle to rivet anew the chains which 
bound four-sevenths of her people, and who 
knows. her in her t condition of demo- 
cratic, republican freedom; who believes that 
the providence of God has overruled the folly 
of her old leaders for His own glory and for 
the welfare of her whole people, should speak 


this work bad fullen to one of her native sons, 
from whose eyes had fallen the seals of politi- 
cal blindness, and whose mind had been illu- 
minated by the events of the past, rather than 
to one whose early manhood was spent on other 


soil, and whose connection with her policy and 
her politics has been forced on him by the ne 
cessities of his position. But I that I 


truly speak the sentiments of large majori 
ote people when 1 greet. te Ramat 
Ww 





we slaves desired to talk of emancipation, but 


te 5 


A pA IS eM YR sin 


chised citizens of Maryland with « joyfal wel- 
come into the brotherhood of men civilly and 


for her on this occasion. [Cheers.} Would that | has 


those whose interest in the result was not by 
| any means entirely a personal one, but an in- 
| terest in right and eternal jastice. [ Applause ] 
| 1 would not underrate the noble aid given to 
| the cause of the nation und the cause of liberty 
| by those gallant colored soldiers who, when op- 
| portunity offered, rushed to the defence of the 
‘national banner. I would give to the memo 
ries of the colored heroes, who gave up their 
lives so freely in the war, the honors of the 
brave and patriotic. 1 would join in the praises 
so richly merited by those gallant colored men 
who have survived the fields of their glory. 
[ Applause. } 

Bat I cannot forget, nor will those who by 
the war have become freemen forget, that the 
blood shed, the treasure expended, the sacri- 
fices endured for the great cause of human 
liberty have been shed, expended, and endured, 
in large part, by those whose rights as men 
were not in peril. {Cheers.}| In other times 
and in other lands, oppressed peoples have by 
their own efforts, their own strugyles, their 
own agonies, won their way up to political 
power. It was reserved to America to witness 
a race already dominaut waging a fierce aud 
bloody war, on a scale almost unparalleled in 
the histery of the ages, to bring up to their 
own level a race of slaves. It was reserved to 
America to give to a subject race first personal 
freedom, then equal civil rights, then the bal- 
lot to protect those rights. {Applause. ] 

Less than ten years ago the streets of your 
city witnessed an attack made by some of your 
citizens upon the first volunteers to defend the 
cause of the integrity of the nation against the 
assaults of those who held four millions of their 
fellow beings in bondage. Less than seven 
years ago the colored man had, under what was 
recognized as the law af the United States, no 
rights which a white man wes bound to respect. 
To-day that man stands up politically the peer 
of his former master. Then, to teach a colored 
man the alphabet wus a crime in many of the 
States of this Union. To-day education walks 
hand in hand with liberty, and school-houses 
and churches everywhere urge him on the road 
to learning and virtue. [Applause.| Then the 
wife of his bosom and the children of his loins 
were but the chattels which might at any day 
be sold to pay bis master's debts ; to-day they 
are the precious and inviolable members of the 
most sacred of associations, the family. [ Ap- 
plause.] Then the labor of his hands, the 
sweat of his brow went to fill hands which sel- 
dom knew toil, to adorn brows which knew no 
sweat. Now that labor is hallowed and sweet- 


and future needs of the loved ones at home. 
} [Applause.} Then his highest hope was to 
rest on the humblest of pallets after the hard 
toil exacted by the taskmaster. Now he can 
hope not only for comfort and competence, bat 
to be one of the instruments honored by God 
in the advancement of the interests of his race 
and his nation. { Applause. | 

A mighty revolution, indeed! Well may the 
colored people meet to celebrate the ratification 
of that amendment which is the capstone of 
this grand structure of the Constitution and of 
human liberty. [Applause.] Well may the 
white men join them in exultation at the 
thought that they have been permitted by the 
Providence of God to be instrumental in such 
a work. [Applause.] 

But the business of the hour is not only ex- 
ultation over the good that has been achieved. 
It is also reflection on the good that remains to 
be done. To give a manthe opportunity for 
development ; to admit him to the race of life 
free and untrammelied ; to open up to him an 
avenue of usefulness and honor ; to break down 
the karriers whieh keep him away from a man’s 
work. All this is grand and noble. [ Applause. ] 
But it must be remembered by all those who 
have had this done that the great work is only 
just begun forthem. It remains for them to 
show that, the opportunity given they will em- 
brace it; the race open, they will run it; the 
avenue clear, they will pursue it, to the end 
that, as free men, they will also become true 
mep, loyal men, and good citizens [cheers ;] 
that, inctead of having a numerical addition to 
the nation they will become a tower of strength 
to it; that they will add to the nation’s wealth, 
to the nation’s virtue, to the nation’s glory. 
Agnes} This can only be done by the 

etermination to become industrious, honest, 
faithful, educated citizens: men observant of 
the laws, tenderly respectful of the rights of 
others. and careful of their own rights. [Ap- 
prow.) The white man’s power lies in his 

nowledge and inhis virtue. Ehe colored man 
can obtain power only in obtaining knowledge 
and virtue. The baliot ean only be valuable 
to him when he uses it in the interest of the 
trae, the just, the right. [Applause.| It can 
only be valuable to society when soused. And 
it behooves the colored man now enfranchised 
to use the power placed in his hands as to jus- 
tify the nation in the sacrifices it has it has 
made to give him that power. [Applause | Let 
it not be said by the future historian that after 
all this yreat struggle, after all this lavish ex- 
pense of treasure, after all this shedding of 
blood, after allathe wails and moans of widows 
and orphans, the race which has been by them 
raised to citizenship has proved unworthy the 
trust imp-sed upon them. 

Ihave no fears on this point. | Applause.] 
My experience justifies me in saying that the 
strides in culture made by the colored people 
of this country in the last few years are proot 
that they will make a class of citizens of whom 
a vation may be justly proud. [Applause. } 
That they may be instrumental in redeeming 
this old State from the rule of a party which 
rules it in the interest of the few rather than 
in that of the many, I sincerely hope and be- 
lieve. [Cheers. } 


Speeches were also delivered by Gen. Heath, 
of New Mexico, Sella Martin, Esq., editor of 


the New Era, and George T. Downing, Esq., 
of Washington. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


It was now after seven o'clock, and the Sec- 

— proceeded to read the resolutions as fol- 
Ows: 

Whereas, This mass pasting is assembled to 
celebrate the ratification of the Fifteenth 
Amendment; therefore... 

_ Resolved, That we offer our united thanks- 

ving w Almighty God that by His wonderful 

rovidence we stand to-day not only freemen, 
but vested with the right of suffrage as equal 
citizens in the land of our birth. 

Resolved, That under God we owe the great 
result which this day's proceedings celebrate to 
the Republican © of the United States, 
to the t Repub ty of the country, 
and to illustrious soldier and statesman 
who now occu the Presidency. 

Res lved, That to President Grant we tender 
our warm acknowledgements that his first 
words in office were for the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, and that his wise and patriotic policy 
a8 80 essentially contributed to its ratifica- 
tion that he has the merit and the glory, which 
no American has had since Washington, of 
censummating in peace as President what he 
won in war as the leader of the armies of this 
MResclved, Th edge the newly enfran 

ved, That we pl bs] - 
chised vote in Maryland to the Republican 
A that we look forward with confi- 
dence and satisfaction to the day—not long to 
Soeiterieesmaeabeatc 
in line wi e can States 

of the Union. 











e light of ano- are now, with fresh hopes 


show them the clear course which the nation | 
Let us be charitable to the | 
as the | 
which | 
| The Secretary then read the following addi- 


ened with their strength. [Applause.] But) 


which the nation has passed to get to this day | 


ored hearers to remember that those sacrifices, | 


ened ly the thought that it is for the present | 


regret that a new body of citizens and voters | 
and free hands and 2 
bright outlook into the fature, to take their 
places in the contest of life as equal competi- 
tors, able to promote the welfare of the State 
and of the country as they never did or could 
do as serfs or slaves. 


tional resolutions, which were adopted with 
loud acclaim : 

Resolved, ‘That knowing our rights we dare 
demand them. ‘That in the decision recently 
made by a United States judge in relation to 
the admission of eolored persons to the city 
cars we recognize a flagrant outrage upon law 
and insult to advancing Christian civilization, 
and a sad compromise with wrong. 

Resolved, That recognizing in Frederick 
Douglass the foremost maa of color in the times 
in which we live, and proud to claim him as 
one ‘“‘to the manner born,” we do here most 
respectfully, yet earnestly, request him to re- 
turn to us, and by the power of his own mag- 
nificent manhood help us to a higher, broader, 
| and nobler manhood. 

ADJOURNED. 

Immense and long continued cheering fol- 
lowed the reading of the resoiutions, and the 
Chair then announced that the meeting was at 
anend. The thousands of persons present, 
about one-third of whom were whites, then dis- 
persed, having remained listening to the speeches 
| for more than two hours with scarcely @ break 
| in their ranks. 
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We are in receipt of a printed letter from 
Governor Axcorn, of Mississippi, in reply to 
an editorial in the New Era on the subject of 
mixed schools, with the request that it be pub- 
lished in our columns. We shall give the Gov- 
ernor a hearing in our next issue. 





The Baltimore Celebration. 





We devote a large portion ofour space this 
week to an account of the grand military and 
civic procession and mass meeting, by which 
our friends in Baltimore, evinced their joy over 
the adoption of the fifteenth Constitutional 
amendment. The entire demonstration was 
one of which any people might be proud. In its 
well-ordered appointments and general conduct, 
it afforded an ample. vindication, if any were 
needed, of the justice which had at length con- 
ferred the elective franchise upon the colored 
men of Maryland in common with their breth- 
ren throughout the Union; and it gave abun- 
dant promise, that this crowning grace of citi- 
szenship would always be worthily exercised by 
those rejoicing thousands. Noone, certainly, 
could look upon that long array of new-made 
votcrs, without feeling convinced that, with 
their accession to the political arena, an addi- 
tional element in the growth and prosperity of 
the country was assured. As they marched 
proudly along, clad in their holiday attire, they 
manifestly bore in their stalwart forms, as well 
as in the appropriate mottoes with which their 
banners were decorated, the evidences that, in 
order to give ‘‘pomp and circumstance"’ to 
that festal display, they had depleted for a time 
the work-shop and the ship-yard. Our word 
for it, that, under the impulse given by a sense 
of political equality, those hardy sons of toil 
will do their part toward obvisting the neces- 
sity fur committees to inquire into the decline 
of American commerce. 

For the details of this imposing demonstra- 
tion, we refer our readers to the account of it, 
taken from the “Baltimore American,” which 
is to be found on our first page. We cannot, 
however, let this occasion pass without ca@mpli- 
menting the Marshal-in-Chief, Col. Wu. U. 
Saunpers, and his staff, as well as the several 
division Marshals and their aids, upon the very 
able manner in which they performed the arda- 
ous duties allotted tothem. They certainly 
have reason to felicitate themselves upon the 
skill which they displayed upon this occasion, 
and which had its due share in making this cel- 
ebration so complete a success. Wetrust that 
this triamph of theirs, and of the other gentle- 
men associated with them in its aghievement, 
may only foreshadow a greater onefor them in 
marshaling the forces which are to work out the 
political regeneration of Maryland. 

We also publish as fur as wecan the speeches 
delivered upon the occasion ; and we know that 
our readers will agree with us in the opinion, 
that they, too, were in keeping with its other 
features. We only regret that we do not have 
full reports of each and all of them ; for there 
was nota gentleman among the orators of that 
day who did not seem more than ordinarily in- 
spired, and who did not, in consequence, give 
ome to words that we would not willingly 

et die. 


_—_—E 

Jiu Brooks, M. C., of New York, and Edit- 
or of the New York Eupress, which for years 
was the bitter assailant of the late Bishop 
Hvouss, is now trying, ina small way, to re- 
gain some of the capital he lost amongst Cath- 
olics by that warfare. He expects to do this 
by assailing Congress and the President for 
abolishing the useless office of Resident Minis- 
ter at Rome. Voraezs unites his feeble voice 
with that of Brooxs in this silly clamor. The 
office was as useless as the fifth wheel of a 
coach ; and, besides, it was a courtesy to which 
the Pope was in no degree entitled, as he never 
had reciprocated it by accrediting a Minister to 
our Government. So these small politicians 
will be apt to lose their labor of love in behalf 
of his Holiness. 


SEs 
Jos Printino of every description done with 





| promptnese, and in the best style of the art, at 


the New Era Steam Printing Establishment, 


— —— 


The War Upon Congress. 


Whether it be to prove their independence or 
from moral obliquity, that Republican editors, 
almost as uniformly, if not quite as ferociously, 
as copperheads, so indiscriminately assail Con- 
gress as corrupt, idle, extravagant, and gene- 
rally regardless of the people's rights and in- 
terests, is not for us to decide. 

It is quite natural and quite consistent with 
the fitness of things that the copperhead and 
rebel press should malign the body which has 
thwarted their treasonable efforts to overthrow 
the Union, and struck the shackles from four 
millions of human beings. That is the great 
offence of Congress in the eyes of al! rebel and ; 
copperhead editors. They do not, it is true, 
boldly assail the Republican majority of that 
body for their loyalty. z 
That would not be wise. So they exhibit 
their deep-seated hatred by charges of general 
rascality. Republican editors should leave 
this miserable business to these malignant ene- 
miex of the Union. But they seem ambitious 
to share the honor of bringing Congress into 
contempt with these hereditary enemies of re- 
publican principles. 

In many of the leading Republican papers 
the uniform tone of their editorials upon the 
action of Congress is insolent, insulting, and 
disingenuous. They are ridiculed for every- 
thing they do, and maligned for everything they | 
leave undone. Every effort is made to destroy | 
the confidence of the people in the Republicans 
in Congress, collectively and individually. | 
And if they do not succeed in destroying the 
Republican aseendency in that body and the | 
whole country, it will be no fault of theirs. | 
This whole thing is not only grossly unjust, | 
but wickedly wrong. Congress may have done | 
and left undone some things that they ought 
not. But take the action of Congress from the 
breaking out of the rebellion to the present 
day, and the history of the world does not ex- 
hibit so patriotic, and wise, and able a body of 
men. 

With the exception of the two or three cases 
of cadetship frauds, there has not been an act, 
either of Congress or any of its individual | 
members, that has justified these charges of | 
corruption—charges so flippantly made by 
nearly every leading Republican paper of the 
country, the Chron/scle of this city always ex- 
cepted. These papers can prove their inde- 
pendence by a different and less unjust course. 
SS 


The Senate Jadiciary Committee. 


| 








| 


On Friday the Daily Chronicle performed one 
of the most skillfal and successful surgical ope- 
rations we have ever witnessed on the four 
‘“‘ Conservative” members of that body. They 
had been charged with the duty of examining 
into the allegation that there had heen corrapt 
measures used to influence the Senate against 
the BrncuamM amendment to the Georgia recon- 
struction bill. The committee, or its ‘“ Con- 
servative’’ iajority, having performed that 
duty and found no truth in it, went out of their 
way to pry into the private affairs of the Chron- 
icle office. They insisted on knowing what itg | 
publisher received for advertising und jov work. 
Thinking he had received a little too mech for 
certain work relating to the Georgia bill, they 
took it upon themselves to make certain dishon 
orable reflections upon him. He retaliated ina 
scathing review of their conduct, almost liter- 
ally flaying them. If this article don’t satisfy 
them that they are not working in the interest 
of the Republican party, and are in honor 
beund to take the back track, or go straight 
over to the enemy, they differ from the great 
majority of the Republican party. Atany rate 
they must now sincerely regret, if they: are not 
wise enough to confess, that they have commit- 
ted this gross outrage of meddling with Mr. 


Epucation a? tHe Sovtn.—The Rev. Dr. 
Leeds, of Baltimore, recently delivered an ad- 
dress before the Protestant Episcopal Conven- 
tion at Sau Francisco, on the subject of colored 
schools in the South. Of his lecture the San 
Fraucisco Bulleten says: ‘‘ After appropriate 
introductory statements, the reverend gentle- 
man said there were at present only thirty or 
forty colored missionary schools in the South— 
the majority of the schools for freedmen there 
were secular, and had no special interest in 
spreading the Gospel. There were thirty young 
ladies at present studying in a normal school, 
with the intention of teaching the freedmen ; 
outside of that it might truthfally be said that 
proper, energetic action on the part of the 
churches had not been taken. The religious 
bodies had allowed themselves to be mixed up 
with secular associations in promoting the in- 








' terests of the freedmen, and should now act in- 


dependently. The children are desirous to 
attend schools, and teachers with whom the 
speaker had conversed spoke in high terms of 
their ability to learn. In July, 1868, there 
were 100,000 colored children attending some 
18,000 different schools in the South. Of these 
school children 32,000 paid for their tuition by 
means of collections made ia their respective 


districts.”’ 
I 





Sratistics OF PorutatioN.—The proportion 
of males over females inthe different countries 
of the world has recently been the sabject of 
investigation. In the United States, in 1850, 
in a total white population of 19,553,068, there 
was an excess of 499,736. In 1860, in a total 
white population of 27,003, 314, there was an 


| excess of 735,544 males. In a free colored pop- 


ulation of 487,996 there wag-an excess of 19,- 
996 females; and in a slave population of 
3,953,760 an excess of 11,490 males. In Great 
Britain there is an excess of 700,000 females 
over males; and in France, Austria, Spaia, 
Italy and Prussia, with a population of 138,- 
000,000, there are 1,074,000 more females than 
males. 





Senator Ferry, of Connecticut, the succes- 
sor of the renegade Dixon in the Senate, seems 
to be badly afflicted with ‘‘ Conservatism.” The 
effect of it upon him, as upon all Republicans, 





| is to excite sympathy for copperheads just ia 


proportion as it excites distrust for Republi- 
cans. The other day he made a speech in the 
Senate in favor of universal amnesty, which has 
filled coppeihcads uud rebels with delight. He 
was as profuse in his compliments to Southern 
rebels as he was iu abuse of Northern Radicals. 
Sucit «» uiways cue edect of conservatism upon 
a Republican the moment he contracts the dan- 
gerous disease. 
jn 

Tur Kentucky Statesman says: ‘ Not many 
weeks ago a wellto-do farmer of Harrison 
county declared that he was determined not to 
‘live to see a nigger vote.’ The fifteenth 
amendment was announced as ratified. Of 
course, negro voting was then in the near fu- 
ture. So our farmer saw it coming, aud abso- 
lately did deliberately take bis own life. He 
sealed his Democratic testimony with his own 
blood. The Bible says: ‘When lust is con- 
ceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it 
is finished, brings forth death.’ This is the 
spirit which, more or less modified, rules the 
Kentucky secesh. Llowever, most of them 
would prefer killing to dying.” 


SS 

New Yorx.—One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Republican voters remaided at home on 
the day of the recent judicial election, rather 
than give one hour to principle and their party. 
If one-half of then had voted we should have 
carried the State by thirty thousard majority. 
But they didn’t, and so the State has a Tumany 
judiciary for the next fourteen years, more or 





Forney’s private accounts. 

It is well for Republicans everywhere to re- 
member, that the Senate Judiciary Committee 
did not discover one single fact to prove that 
he had attempted to buy up any of them. Not 
a single fact reflecting in the slightest degree 
upon his integrity, or showing that he had ex- 
pended a dollar, except in a perfectly legitimate 
manner, to influence Senators upon the Georgia 
question. Though the committee examined his 
checks and bank account for years, he came out 
of the inquisition with clean hands. No citi- 
zen of Georgia, official or private, was in any 
way implicated in an attempt to influence any 
member of Congress. 

Wayland Seminary. 

The examination of classes in the above- 
named institution, which is situated on I street 
near Nineteenth, was commenced yesterday 
morning, the 25th inst., and will be continued 
through to-day and to-morrow. The sessions 
of the school for the purpose just stated open 
at 10 o’clock A. M., and close at3 P.M. The 
public are respectfully invited to attend both 
at the examination, and alao at the closing lite- 
rary exercises, which are to take place to-mor- 
row (Friday) evening, at 7 o’clock, at the E 
Street Baptist Church, between Sixth and 
Seventh street. An interesting programme, 
consisting of declamations and music, has been 
prepared for the occasion; and we doubt not 
that all who may see fit to be there present may 
anticipate an agreeable treat. 

We understand that Wayland Seminary, 
which is under the direction of the Rev. G. T. 
Kina, assisted by Prof. Tuomas Pat and Miss 
—— Howe, closes thus early in the season, in 
order to allow its students an opportunity for 
laboring in schools in Maryland and Virginia, 
and other States further South. We trust that 
they may be eminently successful in this lauda- 


now finished their course of study, may return 
safe and happily to this excellent school of 
their choice, at its fall term, and complete their 


preparations for further usefulness. 
——— 


Senp on Your Monry.—We receive a great 
many letters, saying that several subscribers 
have been obtained, and requesting us to for- 
ward the papers, and they will remit as soon as 
@ certain number of subscribers are procured. 
We keep no book of account with subscribers, 
and cannot send any paper until the money is 
received. Our friends should send the numes, 
with the money, just as fast as they are ob- 
tained, to prevent dissatisfaction on the part of 
the subscribers. ; 

eee 

Conaress has resolved to adjourn on the 15th 
of July, which will make a continuous session 
of seven months and a half, with the exception 
of the Hollidays. We have no doubt that by the 
expiration of the time to which their labors are 
limited, they will have disposed of all the im- 
portant business before them, if they persevere 
in the well doing of the last few days. Weare 


only surprised that they consented to remain 
here so long. 


ey 

Tas New York World editorially refers to 
the McFarland case, and denounces McFarland 
as one of the meanest and most despicable cow- 
ards, whose baseness in publishing his wife’s 
letters after the trial was over displayed an un- 
usual depth’of degradation. It-says: ‘We 
ate not sure that hanging would not have beeu 
the greatest mercy that could be shown him, fur 
what can life be worth to a miscreant #0 thor- 
oughly deapiged and loathed as he is?’ The 





daring the trial. 


ble purpose: and that those of them who have not. 


World was on McFarlend’s-side before, and | jo 


less If the Republicans elsewhere follow the 
example of those of New York, we shall have 
a first-class copperhead rebel administration 
and Congress after 1873. 


SAAT RENAE IRD IE 

Ir is believed that the Democratic candidacy 
for the Presidency lies between Jerr. Davis 
and Rosert E. Lee. As Lee's manner of going 
into the Rebellion was a little the most sneak- 
ing and treacherous, he will probably be the 


University. - 


** OVERCOME EVIL WITH Goop.”’ 


Orricrrs—A.C. O'Hear, President ; O. A, 
Harris, Vice President ; H. Thomas, Secretary ; 
Ellen L. Fisher, Treasurer. Co 
Committee—H. M. Browne, J. E. Jenkins, B. 
W. Turner. 

Wasuincton, D. C., May 26, 1870. 
Fo whom tt may cencern: 

In behalf of the above-named Association, 
and in obedience to instructions, I respectfully 
solicit your attention to our work. 
>. Our Association consists of the Evangelical 
Christians connected with Howard University. 
Our purpose is to exert a Christian's influence 
among our unconverted fellow-students, and to 
promote our own growth in holiness. The 
greater portion of us ccoupy our time on the 
Sabbath in teaching Sabbath School classes, 
and in other Christian work. 

I would ask our friends to assist us by dona- 
tions of religious books, papers, and tracts, 
which will greatly aid in our missionary labors. 
In behalf of the Corresponding Committee, 

Ever yours in Christ, 
Epwarp W. Tcrxsa, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


A Perriexinag Expsatenca.—A friend of 
mine whom I met in Charleston, a Turkish 
Nestorian, was smoking in the forward car 
when a very gp dressed young lady of 
complexion about as light as his own, entered 
the car and took her seat. She was so refined 
in her dress and appearance that he sup 
|that soe had made a mistake, and gallantly 
| suggested to her that the ladies’ ear would be 
invre agreeable, when she stated that her color, 
not perceptible to a stranger, prevented her 
enteriog there. He conversed with her, and 
tound her intelligent and educated. She was 
the daughter of one of the wealthiest men of 
South Carolina. He was thatevening publicly 
ridieuled at the hotel for talking toa “ni 
girl” by men who would have e well bad 
they shared her refinement. A few days after- 
ward, remembering the incident, and seeing a 
lady of apparently mixed blood in the first- 
class car, he thought she had made a mistake, 
and to save anything that might wound her 
feelings, he politely suggested to her to change 
to the forward, second-class car. She colored 
up, highly insulted, and calling her husband 
Irom outside, screamed, ‘This man calls mp 
nigger!’’ The hushand got into @ towe’sj 
rage, and came near — violent heads ox 
my poor innocent frien © Was 9>’ y restrain- 
ed by some passengers, who ex his po- 
sition as a foreigner unacquaiyted with Ameri- 
can peculiarities.— From ‘az Revouvtion at 
tHe Sours, tn the June rm :mber of | cott's 
Magazine. : 


American says: Jt appears sugar 
and rice seege of Louisiane adhe x 
last year than hitherto ; Inthe 27 
parishes in the State 87, 


Tee le an Ot Rebaly 31000 amére than an 1668. 
é rice crop last Coolie 

ricki tate Stlagt sella 
over 100,000 barrels, Wi y 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE. 

. <tomeniigeaien— 
Letter from Texas. | 


Austin, Texas,May 2, 1870. | 

To the Editor of the New Era: 
Our little city among the hills has been the 
ecene of several unusual and notable events the 

last few days, which no doubt will be of inter- | 

est to many of your readers if chronicled. 

The first in order is the arrival among us of | 
Depaty Quartermaster General Ekin, successor 
of General Miller, who lately died in New Or- 


i 
1 


ans. 

7 Last Sunday was the first spent by the Gene- 

rai in Austin, and is one long to be remembcred 
hy the colored people of the town. In the 

im ning be attended divine service at the Pres- 

pyterian Church, which, by the way, never 

severed its connection from the church North 

during the late war, but remained steadfast as 

arock. After the conclusion of the morning 

service the pastor presented the General to the 

leading members, by whom he was cordially | 
received. In the evening the General went to 

the Methodist (colored) Church, and listened to 

a sermon full of natural eloqueace from the | 
Rev. Mr. Williams, a member of the Legisla- 

ture by the way ; and here let it be recorded, | 
that no man in the louse commands more gen- | 
eral esteem than does “‘ Parson Ben,’’ known | 
in the days of the Constitutional Convention 

by the sobriquet of ‘‘ Come to the Rock.” Af. | 
ter the close of the discourse General Ekin was | 
invited forward and partook in the closing ex- 

ereises. The sight of an army officer, in full | 
uniform of the Genera’ls commanding and sol- 

dierly appearance, was an occurrence so rare 

in their midst that it created an enthusiasm 

almost unbounded. 

[t was as-ene never witnessed by a colored 
audience in Austin, except on the occasion of 
General Howard’s visit. In the broad State of | 
Texas there is probably not more than one other 
army Officer who is in the habit of joining in 
the religious exercises of the colored people. 

It isthe General’s intention, health permit- 
ting, to devote his leisure hours to the work of 
elevating and building up the moral and relig- 
ious status of our long oppressed and neglected | 
p2ople. Surely Washington, more especially | 
the colored citizens thereof, have met with a | 
loss in parting with General Ekin, but their | 
loss is our gain,—and as we are most in need 
of such friends, so doubtless they will rejoice 
with usin our acquisition, though it be at their , 
expense. Last night the Post Band serenaded 
the General, and discoursed sweet music for | 
an hour in strains that would have charmed | 
the least of the admirers of the “heavenly | 
maid.’ | 

Deep interest is felt by the colored people in 
the investigation going on with reference to | 
General Howard’s management of the Bureau, | 
though no fear is expressed as to the result. | 
The intelligent appreciate the situation, know- | 
ing the source from which the charges come. | 
All conversant with them, feel indignant that 
a man who has’labored as has General Howard, 
should be annoyed by the bark of a pack of 
hounds like ‘‘Fernandy Wood’’ & Co. 

We are reconstructed on a solid basis. Our | 
Governor we are willing to compare with any | 
other Governor of any State in these United | 
States, and have no fears for the comparison. | 
United States officers will no longer be mur- | 
dered within fifty miles from the capital, as has 
been done in the past year, and none brought 
to justice for the foul deed. Colored men will | 
no longer have their feet roasted to a crisp and | 
halters put around their neck to compel them 
to testify against themselves, as has been done | 
in the late past, and that, too, within thirty | 
miles of Austin, and the fiends who perpetrate | 
these outrages go unpunished. 

The Governor's message is regarded as the | 
ablest state paper that has emanated from the | 
executive offiee, not ¢xeepting those from Sam | 
Houston. 

The Speaker of the House, Mr. Evans, from | 
Corpus Christi, is a true blade. 

The newly-elected Liutenant Governor, Don 
Campbell, is regarded as being a very weak 
man. 

On the whole, Texas sets out on her new | 
career in the Union of States with an able, an 
honest, and forcible government—one deter- 
mined to protect the humblest citizen in the 
enjoyment of his rights, strictly in accordance 
with the provisions of the fifteenth amend- 
ment. Veritas. 


Austin, May 12th, 1870. 
To the Editor of the New Era: 

Will you not lend the influence of your valu- 
able Journal to encourage the immigration of 
the colored people from the crowded cities of 
the South, to the country? The tendency of 
the people is to flock to cities in hopes of get- 
ting large wages, gratifying the natural cari- 
osity for sight-seeing and enjoying the many 
novelties of city life. The result is that the 
towns, of the South, have become over-crowded, 
and families are dragging out a miserable ex- 
istence on a mere pittance, gained by job work; 

jails get an undue share of inmates from 





~ colored race; vice and squalid misery, are 


getting the upper hand of honesty and the| His address was suited to the occasion, and was 
home comforts, which is within the grasp of | calculated to win for him the respect of bis 
every able-bodied man, at least in the State of | enemies and to strengthen the cords which bind 
He clearly described the 

Land can be bought from $1 to $25 per acre, | nature of the fifteenth amendment, also the 
according to the improvements, which will | character of the political party with which it 
produce froma bale toa bale anda half of| originated. Mr. Rapier was obliged to close 
cotton to theacre. Cotton has been selling at | his remarks abruptly, on account of severe in- 


Texas 


——d 


then subdivide it among yourselves. If preju- 


dice is so strong that land cannot be purchased | 
to advantage by one of your members, get some | 


white friend to de it for you. 
Texas titles are the most doubtful of those 
of any State in the Union. 


lawyer—rather don’t pay the purchase money 
till then. 
In Port Lawrence there are about one hun- 


dred families who have bought homes since the | 


war. In some instances they had to pay for | 
their lot twoand even three times. Guard this | 
point well. 


With economy, good judgment, and justice 


meeted out, (not ae it has been in the past, but | 


as is looked for in the future,) a laboring man 
can lay up, at a low calculation, from $100 to 
$500 in gold per annum. It has been done 
under the disadvantages of the past. There are 
instances, not exceptional, where a man and 
his family have saved $1,000. 


We want good teachers and an educated | 


ministry. They can now come to Texas and 
feel perfectly safe in doing so. 
in Warsaw.”’ 


The State Superintendent of Education, it | 
is to be hoped, will soon get his school system | 
‘sing orderPand will be able to hold out | 


in w 
inducements to educated teachers to come to 
Texas. 
frontier State, and that the luxuries of a North- 
ern home cannot in all respects be obtained. 
The missionary spirit with which the A. M. A. 
teachers are imbued should possess to an eX- 
tent all those who come to work as teachers in 
Texas. If the luxuries are not attainable, the 
comforts of a home are readily. There is no 
industrious man who may not, in the course of 
a few years, have a small farm, stocked with 
every necessary utensil. Texas is the land of 
promise—the real Eldorado of the United 
States. Cometo the ‘‘ Lone Star State,’’— 
shun the cities—and, Mr. Editor, please urge 
upon your readers to use their influence to in- 
duce the inhabitants of the filthy over-stocked 
towns to make for the country as s0en as pos- 
sible, get them a little farm, and become tillers 
of the soil, and no longer “ hewers of wood and 


VERITAS. 
v Tuskxecrr, Ata, May 13, oe 
To the Editor of the New Era: 
Thinking that a short description of the man- 
ner in which the Republicans of Macon county, 
Alabama, celebrated the adoption of the fif- 


drawers of water.’’ 
Letter from Alabama. 


teenth amendment may in some measure indi- | 
cate our heartfelt gratitude for the final accomp- | 


lishment of the magnanimous work of which 
the ratification of the fifteenth amendment was 


| the crowning act, I submit for publication, if 


you deem it appropriate, the following account. 

Upon the same night that several of our citi- 
zens met for the purpose of organizing a Cen- 
tral Republican Clu for this county, it was 
proposed that we demonstrate in some appro- 
priate manner our thankfulness for the passage 
of the new law. 

Accordingly a day was selected for our gath- 


ering, anda committee on invitations appointed, | 


in order that we should not be devoid of inter- 
esting speakers. 

Saturday, Apri! 30, was selected as the most 
convenient day, and word was accordingly sent 
to every portion of the county. 

Nothwithstanding several obstacles that 
threatened to seriously conflict with our plans, 
Saturday morning came, we expected it would, 
clear and beautiful, and with it several of our 
invited speakers. 


At about nine o’clock the sonnd of music 
was heard, as a band of colored men marched 
through our streets, bearing aloft the stars and 
stripes. Men and women were seen gathering 
from every direction. Our town presented a 
lively appearance. After promenading the 
streets for half an hour, the procession, now 
swelled to hundreds, marched to the headquar- 
ters of the club—“Over on Zion '’—where 
others had met. A well-ordered procession 
was now formed, with our State Representative, 
James H. Alston, at the head. A stand for the 
speakers had been prepared in a grove near the 
white Baptist church, but as our long proces- 
sion was seen to move down the street, objec- 
tions arose in the minds of the Pastor and 
Deacous lest dishonor be brought upon them- 


| selves and their church by sentiments that 


might be uttered under its eaves. They made 
known their objections, and immediately the 
platform and flag was shouldered by a score of 
hardy men and borne to the shady side of the 
court-house. Here the procession settled them- 
selves. 

The Hon. Wm. Dougherty was made chair- 
man, and Mr. J. Hope Hodnett acted as secre- 
tary. The Rev. D. M. Phillips was called upon, 
as chaplain of the day, to open the services 
with prayer. He responded in the utterance 
of petitions earnest, gratefal, and hearty. 

A letter was then read by the chairman from 
the Hon. R. M. Reynolds, State Auditor, in 
which he expressed regret that a similar en- 
gagement previously made for the day denied 
him the pleasure as well as privilege of being 
present and participating with us in the cele- 
bration of this important event. 

The Hon. J. T. Rapier being introduced, 
entertained the audience for one-half hour. 


his many friends. 


about $100 in gold for an average bale of 500 | disposition. 


pounds. One man, with a single team, can cul- 


task-master. Should a man do less for himself 
than he would for another and he a master? 
in some parts of the State colored men already 
bave purchased large tracts, and are to-day 
planters on nosmall scale. Itis true the whites 
in 8ome localities have a dislike to sell land to 


colored people—even a half acre, has been re- | ported. He urged us, as members of the Na- 
fused, by men who own thousands, for a school | tional Republican Party, to the adoption of 
house. Some offer asa reason that they do not | such measures as will secure the entire Union 
wish to dispose of land except in large tracts; and harmony of the party. He denounced 
—usually beyond the reach of the late enfran- Sectionalism in the strongest terms, and any 
chised. But where there is a will there isa! movement on the part of any one which would 


way. 
Let the motto of the colored man be, “A 
home for self and family,’ even though it be 


for already real estate is beginning to feel the 
stimulating influence of reconstruction under 
our new constitution, and a Governor who has 
signified his intention of holding a tight reign, 
the tendency of land is upwards. Land has 
sold within six months, four miles from the 
court-honse at Galveston city, for twenty dol- 
lars per acre. Now, then, as to the way. 
Throughout the country there are few colored 
men who do not own from one to three horses, 
worth from fifteen to sixty dollars each. They 
are kept for saddle purposes only. The young 
men, especially, are rapidly falling into the old 
‘Texan ideas and ways. A horse, six-shooter, 
broad-brimmed hat, and a pair of cart-wheel 
spurs seem to be theirambition. Convert your 
horses into money, and add it to what you can 
otherwise raise, (for there are few who cannot 
command from forty to five hundred dollars.) 
clab together and buy a large plantation, and 


| The Hon. Joshua Morse, Attorney General 
tivate ten acres of land. In slave times twelve | of the State was next introduced. His speech 
and fifteen acres per hand was required by the | was, as usual, pithy and enthusiastically taken. 
He referred to the Declaration of Independence 
as the corner stone of our Government, to the 
Constitution as its foundation, and the fifteenth 


amendment as the instrument by the means o 





and firm, better fitted to support and be sup 


tend to disorganization. 
| W. Norris was next called for. 


was practical, being a review of the acts o 


its relation to the colored men and their devo 


tion to it. Mr. Norris is a man who thorough 


and re-eleetion to Congress from this District 


Norris’ speech to occasion any active demon 
stration. Upon the conclusion of Major Nor 








Never buy till you | 
have an abstract of title made up by a good | 


“Order reigns 


Let it he remembered that this is a} 


which our polity has been made more broad 


Our former U. S. Representative, Major 5. 


; He rose amid 
but an acre lot,and now while lands are cheap, | the hearty cheers of the throng. His address 


;| ent; and having been called upon to explain THE 4 SHIRTS, 
the Republican party in Alabama, setting forth 


ly understands the times. He possesses the 
entire confidence of the mass of Republicans 
everywhere ; especially is this true among those 
of his own Congressional district. It is not too 
much to say nor too early to say it, that his 
chances are most promising for a renomination 


While the Major spoke the colored men stood 
thickly packed,-their uplifted faces drinking in 
every word, while their was nothing in Major 


ris’ speeeh, Hons. Brewer, Turner, Alston and 
Cox addressed the meeting in turn. Their 
speeches were sppropriate and endorsed by the 
hearers.. Mesers. Turnerand Alston spake at | teze, but of a host of other sincere friends. — 











ee 


‘some length. Both of these gentlemen ably 
represent counties in the State Legislature. 
They are gentlemen of more than medium 
ability, and do honor to their constituents. 
Time forbids my entering into further details. 

Nothing occurred during the day to mar the 
general pleasure, though it was not for want 
|of an effort on the part of some of our Demo- 
cratic friends, that we did not close witha 
““scene.”” 

Every colored man went to his home with 
his heart fally cemented to the Republican 
cause and fully alive to the relations they sus- 
tain to parties in general. 

There was not a Democrat who witnessed the 
days proceedings but that was deeply impress- 
ed with the fact that their hope of dividing the 

colored vote had not been: based on ‘Terra 
Firma.”’ Universal suffrage is now a fixed fact, 
a part of the organic law of the land. It can- 
not be otherwise than that the colored man 
will continue to improve his condition, and the 
Democrat to be disappointed antil there shall 
be none to desire anything less than Universal 
suffrage. Thus may it be. Pax. 

SS 

From the N. Y. Herald, May 19. 

Fashionable Wedding in High Life. 








The long anticipated matrimonial affair in: 
high colored circles came off this evening, and 
was, allin all, avery fine affair. It was origi- 
| nally intended that the ceremony should be per- 
‘formed at St. John’s Episcopal church, the | 
parents being of the Episcopal faith. The in- 
vitations, to the number of 500, were sent out, 
|and all the arrangements were perfected to | 
comply with the original programme. It was | 
now discovered, however, that a canon of the | 
Charch prohibited the marriage, within its | 
walls, of a person who had been divorced. It | 
appears that the groom had been married and | 
had procured a divorce in Chicago, he being a | 
citizen of Illinois. Owing to this impediment | 
unexpectedly presenting itself itwas conclud- | 
ed to adopt the next best plan, which was to) 
have the services performed at the parents’ 
residence, according to the ceremonies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Bishop J. M. 
Brown, of the African Methodist Church, was 
invited to officiate. As early as half-past seven 
o’clock quite a crowd of women and children 
assembled in front of the residence of Mr. 
Downing to witness the guests as they arrived. 
Although the hour fixed was eight o'clock it | 
was fully half an hour after that time before 
the ceremony begun. About 100 ladies and 
gentlemen, the elzte «f colored fashion and high 
lufe, wereassembled in the front parlor. Among 
the more prominent persons present were Sen- 
ator Harris, of Louisiana; Senator Revels, of 
Mississippi; Jacob Dorsey, of Philadelphia; 
| Frederick Douglass , Professer Wilson, cash- 





lier of the Freedmen’s Saving’s Bank; Sella | 
| 


| Martin, Dr. Purvis, Henry Johnson and Charles 
Smith. The bridal party now entered the room, 
the bride resting upon the arm of her father, 
the groom supporting the bride’s mother. The 
grooms and the bridesmaids came after in the 
following order:—W. Furguson, with Miss R. 


Jacobs. im 
The bridal party arranged themselves at one 
end of the parlor, Bishop Brown facing them. 


vs, 
| Matitpa J. Porrer. 


M. Downing; C. L. Mitchel, with Miss K. G. | 


THE NEW ERA, 





| Interesting Occaston.—The merning meet- | 
ing of the Friends of Lombard street yesterday 
| presented a feature of peculiar interest. It 
| was a sermon delivered there in 1843, by Lu- 
cretin Mott, it seems, that converted Dr. J. E. 
Snodgrass to the doctrine thet slavery was 
morally as well as economically wrong. He 
was, up to that time, resting in belief that 
it was not condemned by the moral code. He 
| went to the meeting to report Mrs. Mott, and 
combat her views. He made the intended re- 
port in his paper (the Baltimore Saturday Visi- 
tor), but commended the sermon warmly, and 
confessed himself a convert to its doctrines. It 
was a frank statement of this incident, made 
by him yesterday, by way of bearing his testi- 
mony to the efficiency-of the Quakers in the 
direction of anti-slavery reform, that was the 
‘striking feature of the occasion to which we 
have alluded. James Baynes, who followed 
Dr. Snodgrass, took occasion to warmly ac- 
_ knowledge the satisfaction derived by himself, 
|and he doubted not all others present, from 
‘ listening to the testimony just given to the 
glorious principles of Friends, and their power 
| for good when faithfully inculcated and lived 
out before the world.—Monday’s Baltimore 
| American. 


The National Labor Union at its recent meet- 





ing adopted the New Era as the organ of that | Joh” 


body. 
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QS NOTICE. —The temperance organiza- 
tion known as Purity Lodge will meet 

hereafter on Friday night, in the Columbian Law 

Building, on 5th street, near the City Hall. 

This society is endeavoring to promote the 
cause of temperance, and, at the same time, to 
help forward the reform of social hy ar on 
account of color and sex- The friends of pro- 
gress are earnestly invited to join our order, and 
give a helping hand. ‘‘Earnest labor brings 
success.” 

It 





G. F. Neepuaw, Secretary. _ 


= HE SECOND WARD REPUBLI- 
CAN CLUB will hold the last of its 
series of meetings previous to nominations for 
ward officers at Liberty Hall, 10th street, near 
R, Wednesday, at 74 o'clock P. M. 
Cnas. H. Peters, President. 
Isaiau A. Ross, Secretary. my26-2t 








IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The 27th day of April, 1870. 
SrepHen H. Porter No. 1948, 
Equity Docket 10. 


On motion of the plaintiff, by Mr. G. R. Ed- 
wards, his attorney, it is orde that the de- 
fendant cause her appearance to be entered 
herein on or before the first rule day coments 
forty days after this day ; otherwise the canse wi 
be proceeded with as in case of default. 

By tHe Court. 


R. J. Meias, Clerk. 


True copy. Test: 


my5-6t 
All About the Publie Lands. 


HAWES’ MANUAL OF U. 8. SURVEYING. 
Tells all About the Public Lands, 


It tells how the Government lands are sur- 
| veved. 

Tt tells how to enter, locate, purchase or set- 
tle upon lands. under the Pre-emption or Home- 





The guests gathered around. The ceremony 
was then performed. This being tinished, the 
usual interchange of civilities passed. A string 
band engaged for the occasioa was missing, 8nd 
did not put in an appearance until an hour after 
the marriage had euded, and, the visitors had 
began to arrive. 

The bride, Miss Cordelia Downing, daughter 
of George 'T. Downing, the well-known caterer, 
is a young lady of twenty-one years of age, pe- 
tite in figure and of more than ordinary beauty. 
Her wedding toilet consisted of a heavy moire 
antique, round point lace and train three yards 
| in length, white veil, headdress of orange blos- 
soms, diamonds and pearls. The bridesmaids 
wore white tarlatan puffed, white satin panniers 
and pearl ornaments. The groom, Mark R. De 





rents of French descent. He is at present en- 
gaged in business in Richmond, Virginia, where 
he is one of the owners of a manufactory of vil 
of sassafras, and in Chicago, Illinois, where he 
is of the firm of John I. Jones & Co., real 
estate brokers. Mr. De Mortie is about thirty- 
five years of age, of fine figure, and peculiarly 
intelligent and pleasant face. 
The array of presents was large, and some 
were very costly and elegant, useful and orna- 
mental. A very fine ring, with twelve diamonds 
encircling a large ruby, was the gift of the 
groom ; also a ring with a cluster of nine dia- 
monds from Mr. Washington, brother-in-law to 
the bride; a ring with a solitary pearl, from 
Senor Percy, of Cuba ; another ring from Senor 
Melendez, with five diamonds ; from Mrs. Kate 
Brown, a set of silver dessert spoons, butter- 
knife and mustard spoons; from Saidee V. 
Williams, of Yonkers,.N. Y., two napkin rings; 
Mrs. Bowman, stand for carver and fork ; 
Mrs, J. G. Evans, of New York, a beautiful 
evening fan; Mr. Bishop, of Annapolis, 
a butter knife ; Frederick Douglass, Sr., pair of 
butter knives ; Miss Rebecca Downing, a cream 
ladle ; Miss Georgiana Downing, none oon; 
Thomas Downing, a napkin ring; Mr. P. A. 
Williams, a cheese knife; Mrs. Proctor, silver 
caster; Miss Lyons, a small stand of frosted 
glass; T. P. Saunders, of Hartford, Conn., 
a set of pearls: P. H. B. Saunders, of Hart- 
ford, a fruit ladle, very handsome; W. T. Mit- 
chell, of Hartford, bronze vases; Miss Tott, a 
beautiful pin cushion; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Washington, a fork; Mr. Le Barnes, 
J bouquet vases; Madame Daubet, set of onyx 
and gold pin and earings ; Mr. and Mrs. White, 
set of salt cellars; Thomas S. Boston, sugar 
spoon; Eunie Watson, of New York, set of tea 
spoons; Madame Jebert, tortoise shell and 
pearl; Marie Boynton, of New Orleans, pair 
of very clegant Chinese vases; Mr. and Mrs. 
Danie! Brooks, butter knife: Miss Essex, sugar 
spoon, and Mr. and Mrs. O’Fake, sugar spoon; 
r. Charmock, tea spoons; Mr. Downing, bro- 
ther of G. T. Downing, silver cake basket ; 
Mr. Montague, two silver candlesticks; Mr. 
and Mrs. Glover, of Boston, a work-box ; M 
Ww. Furnace, of Mississippi, a very handsux » 





of fine satin damask napkins; Mr. Walte: 
Boyd, a vag delicate pair of vases; Mr. John 
Bowers, of 


box ; State Senator Geo. ‘I’. Ruby, of Texas, 


wrought gold 
bridegroom. 
In addition to those mentioned George T. 


initial. 
also presented. 


-| American flags. 


weil into the morning. 


preceding item, there is an omission of one gift 


slave, remarked that God, too, had sent a pres 


her remark, she said, ‘‘ He has sent Miss Cor 
delia this beautiful day.”’ 


lish adage— 
‘* Blessed be the bride whom the sun shines on,’ 


white im honor of the -bride. 





Mortie, was born in Virginia of colored pa- | 


silver pie knife; Mrs. Dr. A. T. Augusta, a « t | 


hiladelphia, a dozen heavy silver | 
tea spoons; Mrs. Sella Martin, a purple moire 
antique work box; Miss Genie Fleet, a work- 


a pair of very heavy silver napkin rings; Miss 
Kute V. Jennings, of Philadelphia, a set of 
fine napkins; Col. Forney, a handsome book ; 
and also a pair of diamond earrings, and an 
elegant gold and black enameled watch, a very 
beautiful long gold chain, with a handsomely 
reastpin attached, from the 


Downing and lady, the parents of the bride, 
gave a full set of china contuining the bride’s 
A very fine assortment of laces was 
After some minates passed in 
conversation the guests retired to an elaborate 
supper, prepared in an apartment fitted up for 
the occasion, the ceiling being made up of 
After supper, the music hav- 
ing arrived, dancing followed and was kept up 


In the list of presents enumerated in the 


to the bestowal of which attention was called 
by a domestic of Mr. Downing’s on the day of 
the wedding. As the glittering array of bzjou- 
terie, silver-ware, &c., flashed in the bright 
beams of a May day sun, this girl, formerly « 


This little incident 
speaks well for the existence of the poetic ele- 
ment in the African character; and we trust 
that the superstition contained in the old Eng- 


may be fully justified in the present instance. 
The happy couple left this city on Thursday 
. | evening, the 19th instant, for New York. After | model. 
a brief stay there, they intend visiting Chica- 
go, and thence they will proceed to Newport, | and have it cut and trimmed, if desired. 
R.1., to spend the summer. They were ac-| 3° uired 
- | companied to the depot by about forty friends, 
-| the ladies of the company being all attired in 
She and her 
companion bear with them on their life-journey 
not only the good wishes of this attendant cor- 


stead Laws, Military Bounty Act, or with Agri- 
cultural College or Revolutionary Land Scrip. 

It tells how public grants of Land to States 
and Corporations, for railroads, canals, schools, 
universities and other purposes, are adjusted. 

It tells how to take up government land under 
the Homestead Act, and gives full instructions, 
with blank forms. fees, &c.. 

It tells in what States and Territories the pub- 
lic lands are. 

[ANY PERSON POSSESSING THE REQUISITE QUALI- 
FICATIONS, WITHOUT REGARD TO ‘‘ RACE OR 
COLOR,’’ MAY TAKE UP AND SETTLE UPON 80 or 160 
ACRES OF ANY UNOCCUPIED PUBLIC LAND BY PAY- 
Ina $5 to $10 pown, anp $10 to $20 In FIvE 
YEARS. 

It tells what are the rights of Foreigners in 
regard to the acquisition of the public lands. 

Tt tellsabout Mineral Lands and Mining Claims. 

This Manual contains 230 octavo pages, printed 
on elegant tinted paper, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth. It is a comprehensive, complete Hanp- 
| Book of the Public Land System of the United 
| States. 

Unirep States Senate CHamBer, 
Wasuincton, May 25, 1868. 

The undersigned have carefully examinéd the 
Survertne Manvat prepared by J. H. Hawes, 
and find it a most invaluable work. 

In addition to complete and authentic instruc- 
tions on all questions relating to the United 
States system of rectangular surveys, the work 
contains a carefully prepared Synopsis of the 
Land Laws, and instructions for acquiring titles 
under them. It is almost indispensable to every 
Surveyor and Lawyer in the land States, and 
should find a place in all theschool libraries and 
higher institutions of ae in the country. 


. C. POMEROY, 
Chairman of Senate yoo 


on Public Lands. 
EO. W. JULIAN, 
Chairman of House Com. on Public Lands. 


Wasutnoton, Feb. 8, 1868. 

Ihave examined the Surveying Manual pre- 
pared by J. H. Hawes, Esq., and he has con- 
sulted with me frequently in regard to its sub- 
ject-matter while it was in preparation, and I 
take pleasure in certifying that it is a work of 
much value to surveyors in the public land States 
and Territories, and to all lawyers, land-brokers, 
or tal persons dealing in or locating public 
land. 

Parties remitting the price ofthe book to Mr. 
Hawes may rely upon receiving their copies 


promptly. 

J. M. EDMUNDS. 
Late Com. of the General Land Office. 
The Surveyinc Manvat, carefully be 3 
will be promptly sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of THREE DOLLARS. 
Money should be sent in P. O. money orders, 


registered letters, or drafts. 
A 


address J. H. marly 


os teins So Washington, D. 
LINCOLN CO-OPERATIVE 


BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting, on the first 
MONDAY NIGHT 
of each month, in the 
Columbia Law Buildings, 
Fifth street, between D and Louisiana avenue. 


Working people und their friends are invited 
to attend. 


mh81-tf, 








G. F. NEEDHAM, 
Secretary. 


GEORGE C. HENNING, __ 
DEALER IN 


READY-MADE CLOTHING 


AND 
FURNISHING GOODS & PIECE GOODS, 
AND TAILOR. 


THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT 
is always stocked with a great variety of Business 
Suits fur Gentlemen, Dress Suits and Overcoats, 
and Boys’ and Children’s Suits suitable for every 
age 3 condition. For practical use, parchas- 
ers will tind here the largest stock in the District 
to select from, at POPULAR PRICES. 


THE FURNISHING DEPARTMENT 


includes all articles of Underwear for Gentlemen 
and Boys, and good articles only are offered to 

chasers, who may rely upon getting all they 
as for. Included in this department are 


, 


, Sizes, and qualities, 
equal to any Shirt in the United States 
for ~~ oe Their wearing qualities are un- 
excelled. 


in great variety of styles, 
warranted 


THE TAILORING DEPARTMENT 
is completely stocked with the choicest fabrics 
’ | of Europe and Ameriga, and are made to order 
in she Dest ssopace oh —_ to fy ga 

i establishment in country, 
oy “+ ied after nature’s own sweet 


Those who wish to have their goods made at 
home, or elsewhere, can parans any pattern, 


ts are 
it be necessary to state that but— 
ma 
Oun Paice is asked, and 
No cess taken” ~ pate 


Wm. A. Buc 


Willard Sau\sbery*......... t siebeseanceve 
Thomas F. Sayard*......... 1876| James W. Patterson......... 1873 
Flerida 








Zachariah Chandler...... 1875 
Minnesota. 


Daniel 8 Norton*........... - 
Alexander Ramsey ........ 


Republicans, 59; *Democrats, 11. 

Sethe Senators elcet trom Georpis and Virgiata 
e Senators e hav 

admitted to their seats. os 





Orris 8. Perry.......-se0.-0--.1878 James W. Ny@...cc.cce..e-ce. 
Kingham.......1876| William M. 


Richard Yates.................1871|Joseph C. Abbott. 








FORTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 
THE SENATE. 

Term oxp’s. _ Tem exp’e. 
Willard 9 : ‘ 6 
George E. Spencer Revels 1 
Alex. McUonald.............. 1871|Charies D. Drake........... 1873 
F. Rice............1878|Carl Seb warner ATS 
Corneling Col rs 28 Job M. Teayer... an 187 
Casserly*............ Thomas W. Tipton.......... 1875 
_ 1873 


te ee eeseeee. 





Lyman Trambal va1813 JOKE POQ oe een n —10gs | See &. Tho above-named <ficore shall comstitete s Burcen 
Oliver P. Morton........... 1878 John Sherman................1873 | 88.3. There shall be one Vico President for each State, 
Daniel D. Pratt............. 1876) Allen G, Thurman’.........1875 | Territory, and the District of Columbia, to be chosen by the 
bows. | Oregon. State Labor Unions where they exist. Where there are no 
J.B. Howelll......scsssses0e 1871 Geo. H. Williams............1871 | State Labor Unions, by the State Labor Conventions at their 
James Harlan.............. 1878 Henry W.Corbett............ 1873 | B¢xt meeting preceding the annual meeting of the National 
Kensas. ‘ Labor Union. If neither elect a Vice President, then the 
Edmund G. Ross...........1871\Simon Camerun.............. 1873 | National Labor Union shell have power to appoint at their 
Samuel C. Pomeroy.........1878 John Scott..................... 1875 lar annual meeting. 
a ~ aaety. wet ni thede Island. wae once shall be located in the city of 
omas ©. posece |Henry BJneccccceee 1871 — 
Garrett Davis*..............1873 William Sprague... 1875 APTICLE IV. 
Louisiana. } ‘ ‘ Sac. 1. The President shall preside at all meeti of the 
° © Pt Thos. J. Robertson.......... 1871 | National Labor Union and the “‘ Bureau of fp tee gale re- 
Wm. Pitt Kellogg poceoonen --1873| Fred’k a evenernn, 1873 | serve order — enforce the laws. He shall sign all orders 
3 ” for money wn on the Treasurer by the Sec 
Lot M. MOrfill...seseosees0s. 1870| Joseph 8. Fowler............ 1871 | the custodian of the seal, which shall be affined tocll doce. 
Hannibal Harlin.......... -1875| Wm. G. Brownlew...........1875 | ments emanating from his office, and perform such other 
uae Bo yaa 18731(V * Texas. — “ may a oe of him by the Burean of Labor, 
Wm. f. y mre L ccostoces 1878) 5 Vermont i. Co Ps States yrs Se nee a ee 
jassachusetis. ustien 8. M orriil............ 1873 Szc.2. The Vice President shall, in the abs isat 
Weary Wilese.«.......<.<---- 1871|Geo, F. Edmunds... 1876 | ties of the President, perform the dutics of hin ofhee 
Charles Sumner......-......1876 Virginia. ART ; 
ichigan. |Jobn F. Lewis..............—— smcesthgy 
Jacob M. Howard.......... .-1871|John W. Johnston — | _ Sac. 1. The Recording shall keep a correct ac- 


West Vii 


Waitman T. Willey......... 
= ey 1871 
187. 3 3 


BeTemMAM.n.n1876 
O. Howe............187 
Matt. H. Carpenter.......... 1876 


Vacancies, 4. A full 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


| pone 


| 2—Aasron F. Stevens. 


Alabama. 
1—Alfred E. Buck. 
2—Charles W. Ruckley. 
3—Bobert 8. Heflin. 
4—Charles Hayes 
6———Cox.* 


6———Sherman. 

(The Alabama members| 
were elected in August, and 
consequentiy have not been 
admitted. ] 


Arkansas 
1—Logan H 


2—Anthony A. C. Rogers.* 
3—Thomas Boles. 


‘ornia. 
—- Axtel.* 
Aaron A. t. 
3—James ere 
Connecticut. 
1—Julius Strong. 
2—8) W. Kellogg. 
3—H. H. Starkweather. 


4—William H. Barnum.* 


Delaware. 
Benjamin T. Biggs.* 
Charles M. Hamilton. 


[Seven Districts. No clec- 
tion yet held for Members 

x Congress. The 
Members of the last . ungress 
were t $ 


Tinois. 
At Large—John A. Logan. 


1—Norman B. Judd. 
2—John ¥F. Farnsworth. 


M. Cullom. 
9—Thornton W. Mcsleely.* 
10—Albert G. Barr.* | 
1i—Samuel 8. Marshall.* 
12—Joha B. 4 
13—John M. Crebs.* 
indiana 


qi . 
1—Wnm. E. Niblack.* 


5—John Coburn. 


6—Daniel W. Voorhees,* 


7—Godlvve 8. Orth. 
8—Jas. N. Tyner. 
9—John P. U. Shanks. 


10o—Wam. Williams. 
ll—Jasper Packard. 


1 7 McC 

: rary. 
5 witb Smyth. 
3—Wm. B. Allison. 
4—Wn. Longhridge. 
6—Francis Pomeroy. 
6—Frank W. Paimer. 


Kansas. 
1—Sidney Clarke. 

Kentucky 
1—Lawrence 8. Trimble. 
2—Wnm. M. — * 
i Proctor Knott.* 
5—Boyd Winchester.* 
6—Thomas L. Jones.* 


8—George M. Adams.* 
9—Joho M. Rice.* 


na. 
1—Lonis St. Martin.* 
2—Lewis A. Sheldon. 


4—Michael Ryan.* 


yan. 
5—George W. McCranie.* 
Maine. 


1—John Lynch. 
2—Samuel P. Morrill. 
8—James G. Blaine. 


2—Stevenson Archer.* 
3—Thomas Swann.* 
4—Patrick Hamill.* 
6—Frederick Stone.* 
= Baflngto: 
‘ames 2. 
es Ames. 
3—Ginery Twitchell. 


| 
i 





“a —— 
lew Jersey. 
1—William Moore. 
2—Charles —” 
3—John T. * 
56—Orestre Cleveland.* 
New York. 
1—Henry A. Reeves.* 
2—Jobn G. Shumaker.* 


| §—John Morrissey. 
6—#amuel 8. Cox.* 


| 








* 


| T—Harvey C. Calkin,* 
| J Brooks.* 


james 

9--Fernando Wood.* 
10—Ciarkeon N. Potter.* 
1l—George W. Greens.* 
12—Joha H. Ketcham. 
oe A. Griswoild.* 


4—stephen L. Mayhem.* 
15—Adolphus H. Tanner. 
1 Ferriss. 
17—Wiilliam A. Wheeler. 
1 en Panford. 


‘orth Carolina. 
1—Cliaton L. vobb. 
2—David Heaton. 


5 a 
6— 


10—Truman H. Hoag.* 
1l—Joha T. Wilson. 


1—Joseph 8. Smith.* 


vania. 
1—Samuel J. Randall.* 
2—Charies O'Neill. 
3—John Moffet.* 
4—William D. Kelley. 
6—John R. Reading.* 
6—John D. #tiles.* 
7—Wash. Townsend. 


6. 
11—Daniel M. Van Auken.* 


12—G W. Woodward.* 
13—Ul Mercur. 
14—John B. Packer. 
15—-Richard J. Haideman.* 


| 16—John Cessna. 
| 17—Daniel J. Morrel!. 


| 
| 
| 


| 18—Wm. H. Armstrong. 
| 19—Glenni W. Scofield. 


——- W. Gilfillan. 

=n 8. ilegtey. 
23—Darwin i 
u—J nley. 

bs Island, 
1—Thomas A. Jenckes. 


2—Nathan F. Dixon. 
Carolina. 


3—BSolomon D. “Hoge. 
| 4—W. D. Simpson.* 


| Tennessee. 
| At Large—John B. Rogers. 


Strickland. 


1—Merton 8 Wilkinson. 


i ene M. Wilson.* 
we inoteet 4 


1—George E. terse, 
2—J. L. Mor; \ 
8—J.C. W. McKee, 
4—L. W. Perce. 


Missouri. 
1—Erastus Wells.* 


2—Gustavus A. Finkelburg.| 
3—James RB. McCormick.* 
4—sempronius H. Boyd. 


6—Samuel 8. Burdett 


6—Robert T. Van Horn. 


7—Joel F. Asper. 
8—John F. Benjamin. 
9—David P. Dyer. 
Nebraska. 
1—John Taffe. 
Nevada. 
1—Thomas Fitch. 


blic includi: Radicals and 
yo One seat, Covode’s, in Pennsylvania 
5 uot 
issiseippi, and Texes, make, with the contested seat, 17 


181 ; * Demoorate, 71 


1—Roderick R. Butler. 
2—Horace Maynard. 
3—William B. Stokes. 
4—Lewis Tillman. 
5—William F. Prosser. 
6—Samuel M. Arneil. 
7—Isaac R. Mawkins. 
8—William J. Smith. 
Texas. 


Vermont. 
1—Chas. W. Willard. 
2—Luke P. Polaad. 
8—Worthington OC. Smith.) 
1—Richard 3. Ayer. 
2—James H. Piatt. 

08 rter. 
W. Booker. 
5—Robert ew 
6—William Milnes, jr. 
7—Lewis McKenzie. 


8—J. K. Gibson. 
At Large—Joseph Segar. 


West Virginia. 
1—Isaac H. Duvall. 
2—James @. McGrew. 
3—Joha 8. Witcher. 

Wisconsin: 


nn. 
1—Halbert E Paine. 
2—Benj. F. Hopkins. 
3—Amasa Cobb. 
. A. Eldridge.* 
56—Philetus Sawyer. 





6—Cad. C. Washburn. 


sworn in from 


u 
vacancies. A full House would have 245 members. 
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3 finances at cach meeting of the Bureau of Labor, and _ per- 


Conservatives, 





OF THE 
| NATIONAL LABOR UNION. 


ARTICLE I. 
Szcrion 1. This organisation shall be known as the Na- 
tional Labor Union, and its jurisdiction shal! be confined to | 
the United States. 

ARTICLE IT. 


Sac. 1. The National Labor Union shall be composed of | 

such o tions as may now or hereafter exist, having for 

their o the amelioration and adrancement of the condi- | 

= tyne = who labor for a living. | 

. 2. Bach nm shall be entitled to one represen- 

tative, and each State Labor Union to three for the State at 

| large in the National Labor Union, provided that represen- 
tative. derive their election direct from the organization they 

claim to represent. 

| ARTICLE ITI. 


S20. 1. The officers of the National Labor Union s 
elected annually on the third day of the session, and chan 
hold their office until their successors are duly elected. They 
shall consist of a President, Vice President, Recording and 
Assistant Secretary, Treasurer, and an Exec:..i ve Committee 
of nine members. 





count of the proceedings of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor. He shall fill ail blanks, and write all or- 
ders for money on the Treasurer. He shall keep a debit 
and credit account, and shall the condition of the 


form such other serviceas may be required by the Nati 
Labor Union and Bureau of Labor. In his absence the ao. 
sistant Secretary shall perform the duties of his office. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Sxc.1. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys,. pay all 
bills and orders that may be drawn on him, and property 
attested. He shall keep a debit and credit account, and re- 
port at each meeting of the Bureau of Labor. He may be 
required to give such bonds with such security as the Bureau 


may require, 
ARTICLE VII. 


Src. 1. The Bureau of Labor shall mect at least once in 
each month, at such time and places as the interest of the 
Union may woe They shall fill all vacancies in said Bu- 
reau. They have power to grant charters to the va- 
rious organizations in the different States. In connection 
with the President my 4 shall advise and superintend the or- 
ganization of Labor Unions, land, loan, building, and co- 

ve associations generally, in the different States, 
shel! inquire into and inform the various organizations 
as to when, where, and how money can be obtained, in what 
sums, and at what rate of interest, and what security will 
be required. Theyshall give especial attention to protecting 
the rights of the workingmen of the various organizations 
chartered by the National Labor Unions in bringing to jue- 
tice those who may rob them of their amtaney bringing 
about such legislation in the several States as may be ne- 
cessary for the interest and advancement of the condition 


. 


of the laboring classes, 
Szo. 2. They shall regulate the salary of the President, 
» such other officers as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the its of the National Labor Union. 

8x0. 3. They rt annually to the National Labor 
Union the condition of the various organizations, also the 
general condition of colored labor in the United states, with 
such as they may think necessary. 

ea A shall, in connection with we Vinge ay v4 as 
agen securing employment, to r of all kinds, 
and its transfer from one State to another. 

Szo.5. All communications in relation to business per- 
taining to the Labor Union or Bureau of Labor, must be 
marked on the envelope “official,” and addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Post Office Box 191, Washington, D. C. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
8x0. 1. Seven members, in any organization, shall be suffi- 
cient to spply for @ charte r, which Shall be granted on the 
Peco. It shall be the d organisation to prepare 
t the duty of each a to 

an annual statement of the condition of said or, ate fon, 
with sueh other iaformation as may be to the interest of 
workingmen, and forward it to the Burean at least one 
month before the meeting of the National Labor Union, that 
the reports may be printed for the use and benefit of the 
National Labor Union at its annual! meetings. 


ANTICLE IX. 
Scc.1. Each local organization or representative shall 
@ tax of ten cents annually per member. The tax of ty d 
shall be paid on the owatttion ef the creden- 
tiais of the delegate; and no lelegate shall be aliowed to 
take part in the deliberations of the Union until the tax Is 


ARTICLE X. 
Sec. 1. The meeting of the National Labor Union shall be 
held on the second Monday of December in each year; and 
= commence its — - 12 3 
- 2. Bpecial meetings of the National Labor Unions may 
pe — by the President, upon the request of the Bureau of 


ARTICLE XI.—Onpzr ov Bosinzss. 
1. Report of Committee on Credentials. 
2. Roil of members. 
3. of minutes, 
4. Report of Bureau of Labor. 
5. Report of standing and special committeef. 
6. of local organizations. 
7. U shed busi 
8, New business, 
9. Adjournment. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Sec. 1. This Constitution shall only be altered or amended 
at the regular annual meetings of the National Labor Union 
by a two-third vote of all members present, 


Prospectus of the National Labor Union and 
Bureau of Labor of the United States ot 
America. 


Fellow Citizens and Workingmen of the United States : 
The question of the hour is, How can the workingman 
best improve his condition? This question is not only being 
agitated in the United States, but throughont the civilized 
world. The universal law of our existence is: “In the sweat 
of thy face thou shalt eat thy bread.” We desire to impress 
you with this fact, that it is a Divine law, that we must la- 
bor, and that the comforts of life can only be attained by 
wTeahould be the aim of 

t sho m of every man to become a capitalist; 
that is, every man should try and receive an O for his 
labor, which, by peever economy and investment, will, in 
the future, place in the position of those on whom he is 
now dependent for aliving. At least it should be your as- 
piration to become the owner of your owa homestead and 
place that homestead beyond the reach of want and poverty. 
As workingmen we ae Possess these blessings by being 
industrious with our and hands, temperate in our 
habits, and economical with our means. 
It is the duty of our National Labor Union, and more par- 
a the Bureau of Labor created your delegates as- 


sembl fom neeely —- “ey © in the Union, to advise with 
you upon most speedy meaps to bette 
. | condition in the United States. rai: 
We look with 


emotions upon the present condition 

of labor in the several States. Disorganized, poorly 

psid, assaulted, and, in many cases, totally indifferent to its 

own welfare. After a careful survey consideration of 

this vital question, in which we have consulted the wisdom 

and experience of the most profound economists and labor 
of our times— 


reformers 
We udvise you, to immediately organize, because labor 
can only protect 1 when or, ; that is, by or- 
ganized t: » you have the command of capital. You 
receive better ‘your labor. Youlearn where and how 
to invest your r to better advantage. You learn the 
value of the capital invested with your labor—how to t 
that capital, and make that capi tyourlabor. You 
learn how and where to create em: to give your- 
selves work when you are debarred by oppusite combina- 
tions. You learn the wants of your fellow workmen and 
= to a 
a & werd, without organization, you stand in of 
pone be py You cannot expect to be profitably 
employed, and the trades will soon die out in the race. 
With organization you will fiad employment, you will force 
opposite combinations to our claims to work 
without restriction because 
for your children to learn trades and move furward 
pe parame of alithe rights of American citizenship. How 
shall you organize? We answer cali a general meeting of the 
workingmen in every city and town, and after discussing 
the impurtanceof organization, appoint a committee of one 
from each branch of trade or labor —, to prepare 
a plan for erganization, When they have reported a plan, 
then appoint your committee on constitution and permanent 
m. When they report, proceed immediately to 
form yuurselves into an association, send a copy of your 
constitution and list of officers to the Bureau of » and 
get your charter. We would advise, where there is a suffic- 
ient number of any particular branch, that they o 
separate aesociatiuns. As each man desires te follow that 
business for which he has been educated. Asa constitution 
= = eS of @ carpenters’ association will not 
8 


xcept in delegated bodies. The above organi- 
referred tw, are simple organizations for the pratec- 
tion of labor and wages. 
We would call yuur attention to, and advise, 2nd that you 
into co-operative Trades Unions. While 
these are the most beneficial ious of modern times, 
they require much judgment, and intellectual ability tomake 
them a success. They seem to bea necessity at this time 
in order to farnish employment to colored men in many 
States m the union. e could not furnish a plan o1 
zation. Kach lar association must be govern- 
Ady only advise you how to organ- 


to take a given amvunt of stock, and pay that in weekly or 
moathly installments uatil they have enough to commence 
business with, so that, by a comflination of their money and 
tabor, they will form a capital and business that will give 
them ing. In organizations of this kind 
no restrictions should be placed upon parties investing, be- 
cause of their cther relations. Let any man who wiil, take 


an interest with you. 
erro | and Land 
established in connec- 


3. We should advise you to 

Associations. These can ensi 
tion with your “Trades — Unions,” and will have a 
ton! them. Experence 
pee nee py yop nh ofa weil regu- 
lated building aseocistion, buy a house tor what he would 
pay rent foroue. We shall be pleased to advise you upon 

the most improved plans of 

4. In order to effect a more ugh organization of the 
colored workingmen of the United states, and advise and 
uestions affecting their 
manifested because of our pe- 
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CONSTITUTION 


PROSPECTUS _ 


OF THE 


NEW ERA! 





A NATIONAL JOURNAL 





A new journal, to be called the New Baa, 
devoted especially to the promotion of the Po- 
litical, Educational, Industrial, and Economica! 
interests of the Colored People of the United 
States, and to their Moral and Religious im- 
provement, will be issued weekly in Washington 
City, D. C., commencing January 13, 1870, 
Such a paper is regarded by those whose judg- 
ment is entitled to consideration as a necessity 
of the times, and is approved by prominent pub- 
lie men and philanthropists in every section of 
the Union. In response to these demand this 
paper is established. 

The New Era will partake of a two-fold na- 
ture—that of an Advocate and an Educator. As 
an Advocate, it will assert and maintain every 
right pertaining to the American citizen, inde- 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth It 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the na- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, its col- 
ums will be an especial medium for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed 
instruction. For the inculcation of those habits of 
industry, economy, and aelf-reliance which con- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return . 
blessings to the governed. 

While the editors of the New Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 
country, especially in the Southern States. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Upon all questions involving the especial in- 
terests of the colored American citizen, the 


simple rule of equal justice for all men will gov- 
ern the policy of the New Era. It will demand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen whieh 
it will’not freely accord to every other. It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizea 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. i 

The New Ena will take high national ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
@ oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Era will give its 
hearty support to that party, reserving to our- 
selves, however, entire independence on politi- 
cal questions, and the right to go further than 
arty platforms and party policy, whenever in 
our opinion the rights of humanity or the inter- 
ests of any portion of the people require it at 
our hands. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT.” 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, to one 
another, and to God. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
report, 114,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
and 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain regular contributions from the Freed- 
men’s Bureau and other matter adapted to the 
capacities and needs of this large number of 
pupils and teachers, thereby making the New 
Era a valuable auxiliary in the scheme of edu- 
cation. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The industrial interests of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracts from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in December last, 
indicating the views and policy of the New Era 
on this subject: 


“For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we seek a better and 
broader opportunity to gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial 
artistic, and —— labor, and this knowl- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective throu h the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation! The spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the opportunity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, under God 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
ph claim to impartial treatment and faiz 

in . 

“ That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be opened to our children 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of nee yn in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s r given we 
be paid full and fair remuneration, an that no 
avenue of honest industry be closed ast US ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 

nce, the elevation, and happiness of all people 


> depends in no small degree upon the diversity 
of their iudusdrial pursuits, we we 
may work in the printing office, whether private 
or governmental, in the factory, the foundry, the 


workshop, upon the railroad, the canal, the 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store, 
wherever labor is to be done and an able and 
faithful workman is wanted we conceive 
we may claim a place without distinction as to 
our color ov former condition, since all that can 
be demanded by the employer is ability, faith- 
ful performances of the eontract made, and the 
employee reasonable treatment and the compen- 
sation a i. Hence, Soret on on 
tw its proscripav lations denies 
ue industrial opportunit and the fruita of honest 
mom Torn po one png wn J 
i which we and o 
see in t A ens ion ft Sat and foundri iis 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, uri, Ten- 
essee, Georgia, and a promising 

our strong and f labor-hardened hands, our ae 
lectual powers, quickened by the influences of 
education, and our purposes made doubly earnest 
iderate ws “— the pee et 
j m ion, shall iven to 
one the industrial resonrede of our 
several States in the interest of our employers.’’ 

The New Era will be made a desirable visitor 
for the family and the fireside, and we eartiestly 
appeal to our friends everywhere te aid us by 
their subscriptions and their influence. : 

The subscription price of the Naw Ena will be 
$2.50 a year for single subscriptions, or & 
copies for $10, in advance. ws 
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Tue Howe CIRCLE. 





John Albany's Trouble. 





I. 
At the breakfast-table, that morning, John 
Albany’s wife, one of the dearest, winningest 
little women in the world, had said to him = 
“Have you heard from brother Joe yet? 
“No, Carry; not time yet. You know he 
only lett day before yesterday. Get a leiter 
to-morrow, maybe.” ‘ 
**Do you know, John, I’m almost wild with 
curiosity to see his wife? Such an odd notion 
of theirs, to put off their wedding-trip for three 
months after they were married! 


“ Wanted to make it in pleasant weather, J | 


suppose—showed their common sense,’ said 
sale. 


“Anyhow, they'll be here in # fortnizbt, as} 


soon as his business is arranged; and Carrie 
Albany’s almost girlish face beamed with de- 
light at the thought, for she all hutidolized her 
‘‘brother Joe,” and had heard wonderful sturies 
of the beauty of his bride. 

Such had been, in part. the talk at the break- 
fast-table, and there hud not been in ail the 
eity a sunnier face than that with which John 
Albany had said good-by to his dear little wife 
and his rosy-iaced baby boy ; but now, half an 
hour later, he sat in his down-tewn office glow- 


ering at @ bit of cruimpled paper on the table | 


before him with au expres-ion of countenance 
which might fairly be thought ro include doubts 
of his own sanity. 

“ Crumb street stction-house !” he exclaimed. 
What in—. Wel! | might as well go right 
there.’’ 

And go he did, with barely enough prese ce 
of mind to put his hat on betore he started. A 
few minutes of almost fiercely rapid walking, a 
brief parley with the officials in blue, and John 
Albany was admitted to a dingy and dimly- 


lighted cell. 

“John—-’’ 

‘“‘Good Heavens! You here!’ 

“Hush! Not a word--l gave my uame as 
Caleb Smith, and it’s gone inte the reports 
that way.” 


“ But how did it happea ?"’ 

“T can’t tell, John; 1 only know they found 
the pocket-book in my pocket, and 1 was so 
upset I couldn't say a word.” 

“The pocket-book ?” 

‘“Yes ; it was at the railway station. I'd 
just checked my trunks when they began to 
make an outcry, and that’s about all I know 
about it until I found myself nabbed and 
searched.” 

‘*But Lucille?’ said John. 

“T wrote to her that 1 was detained in New 
York, for a few days, by important business. 
Then I gave your name as my counsel, and 
sent for you.” 

“T didn’t get the note till this morning,” 
said John. 

“Some mistake or other. But here | am, 
trapped, and what to do I don’t know." 

“ Oh, I can get you off easy enough ; it’s an 
old game of the pickpockets. All I've got to 
do is to prove who you are, and the Judge 
won't fail to see it,’’ said Jobn. 

“But I don’t want to prove whol am. It 
would half kill Carrie, and just about murder 
Lucille. You don’t know how sensitive she is. 
No; I must be got offand acquitted as Caleb 
Smith, or I’ll never get overit. Now, John, 
old fellow, promise me not tolet my name out 
toanybody, least of all-to Carrie. Lucille’s 
letters will come to your care as usual; and I 
can send a letter to Uarric, dated from home, 
you know, asif it was enclosed to you.” 

‘You must take the responsibility of all the 
deception, then,” said John; and, after a good 
deal of grave hesitation, the young lawyer al- 
lowed himself to be over-persuaded into giving 
the desired promise ; but he left the station 
house and returned to his office, a troubled and 
anxious-hearted man. He did not like decep- 
tion in any shape, and he seriously doubted his 
capacity for concealing anything from his dear 
little wife. 

And so it was that when John A’bany went 
home that evening, and silently handed Carrie 
ad unpostmarked missive over which her blue 
eyes glistened, and which made her kiss the 
baby twice, he did so with a flushon his cheek, 
and a cloud on his brow, which never left him 
the whole evening. In vain he tried to be gay, 
or make the crowing youngster a means of con. 
gealing his purturbation ; for the quick eyes of 
his wife penetrated his clumsy artifices, and 
then—vweil, if he had been in trouble before, 
he was badly enough beset now. John Albany 
was accounted a promising lawyer, and remark- 
ably good at cross-questioning ; but never had 
any witness suffered under his own hands as he 
now did under those of his wife. 

Of course John kept his promise of secrecy, 
but at the expense of a red face and a flustered 
manner. He wasnothalf sure that his con- 
science had not caught him in several pretty 
well defined fibs and equivoeations. Morethan 
thet, Carrie was quite well aware that she had 
not penetrated her husband's secret; and she 
was not only a true daughter of Eve as to cu- 
riosity, but as self-willed and imperious a little 
body asshe was loving, with a good deal of 
that peculiar element of character out of which 
jealously is manufactured under favorable cir- 
cumstances. Andso, though at first she tried 
not to show it, Carrie was more than a little of- 
fended ; and John, poor fellow, could not help 
seeing and feeling it. 

And thus the next day passed, and the next, 
and matters down town !ouked worse and worse, 
and matters at home grew cloudier at arate 
which John Albany would hardly have thought 

ssible. So much for kceping a secret from 

is wife ; and the poor fellow grew gloomier 
with every glance at the fretfuland disconten- 
ted face that Lad hitherto been sosunny. Even 
the baby was compelled to suffer his share of 
the household trouble. 

In her irritated mood, Carrie's thoughts na- 
turally turned to her brother, and so one day 
she sat down and wrote him a letter, in which 
she said a great many things which were only 
intended for his own eyes. Perhaps no harm 
would have followed but that Carrie mailed the 
letter with her own hands, without saying a 
word to her husband, and that more by acci- 


same form sprang lightly into a close coupe | 
which drove off rapidly after the carriage which 

contained him and Lacille. When the latter 
was pulled up in front of abotel, the coupe also | 
stopped at a little distance, but the veiled lady | 
did not get out. She leaned forward to the 

window, muttering, ‘‘I knew there was some- | 
thing of thatsort! Oh! Jobn! John! How 

| could you?’ And then the driver of the coupe | 
received fresh orders, and drove away rapidly | 
up town. ; 
Lucille had only gone into the hotel to gather | 
her somewhat shattered senses after listening | 
to the news imparted by John, and, on the) 
whole, she had sustained the shock much better 

than he had expected. In a very short time— 

for, with all her nervousness, she was 4 brave | 
and devoted wife—Lucille declared her readi- | 
ness to hurry off at once to the prison. 


i 


said John. 
Lucille. 





| partner. He has been at court all day, and f 
| have not seen him.” 


altogether too full of exciting thoughts to no- 
tice any particular members of the hurrying 
throngs upon the sidewalks, Still, as the car- 
riage pulled up at the curbstene, John said : 

** Good ! 
There’s my partner, now. 
Brown !”’ 

The gentleman thus addressed had been stand 
ing on the edge of the sidewalk, as if wailing 
for somebody, and now came forward with 4 
remarkably beaming expression of counten- 
ance. 

‘John, my boy, it’s all right.’ 

* What’s all right ?” 

“Why, that Caleb Smith case.” 

John Atbany had to catch his breath for a 
moment, but he stammered, ‘‘ How?" 

‘Why. there was 8 whole batch sent up this 
morning ; and one of them—that’s Flash-finger 
Dick—vonfessed to putting the money on Ca- 
leb’s person.”’ 

“Well, but what did you do?” 

‘Oh, Judge --— was as good as 
| him right out, and I’ve got him up stairs.” 

A gloved hand was on John’s shoulder, and 
a trembling voice was trying to ask him : 

‘*Johr. John, isn’t that Joe?” 

“Yes, it’s Joe,” said John Albany; but he 


rown! Eh, 


whiteand beautiful face, for Lucille had fainted. 
As for Brown, he had comprehended the caso 
well enough to dash up stairs ; and by the time 
Lucille came to herself, she was in better hands 
than the somewhat clumsy ones of Joan Al- 
bany. 

And now the carriage was being whirled 
away up town, for John was urged by some- 
thing even stronger than hospitality in his 
eagerness to reach his clouded home. He 
could have no patience with either horses or 
driver, especially as Lucille and Joe looked so 
provokingly loviog and happy there on the 
back scat. 

Home was reached ut last, however, and the 
somewhat irate driver reined in his smoking 
horses in front of the house. John sprang to 
the sidewalk, and never dreamed of aiding 
Joe; but Lucille by this time was very well 
able to help herself. 

It was not yet dusk when they entered the 
house, «nd John’s latch-key dispensed with 
bell-ringing and servants. 

* Wait a moment in the parlor,’ said Johp, 
‘while I call Carrie.” 

And so saying, but with a big weight upon 
his heart, John pushed onward toward the 
sitting room. As he threw open the door be- 
fore him, however, he was suddenly confronted 
by a lady figure in full traveling costume, and 
a glance beyond showed him a marvelous dis- 
play of tranks and bandboxes. 

“Carrie, my dear—’’ 

A g'oved hand held out toward him a small 
white cuvelope, while a husky voice said : 

“ Goud-by, John!’ 

“ Carrie—” 

**Isu't that Toe’s voice? 
here ?'’ 

““Y.., Carrie, bere 1 am, safe and sound.” 
And Joe himself rushed forward, taking hold 
of his ;-retty sister as if he was about ready to 
swallow her. 

“Oh, Joe, take me to mother’s !’’ 

‘**But, Carrie, what’s the mutter ? 
been just the best old fellow—” 

‘‘Joo—there she is—I saw her at the depot— 
the very same woman ; and now he’s brought 
her here! O, Joe! what does it all mean?’ 

‘‘Mcan? Why, Carrie—come here, Lucille— 
Carrie, this is my wife, your sister Lucille. 
I’ve been in trouble, and your Joba has helped 
me through, like a splendid old tramp as he 
is. You've got just the best fellow fur a hus- 
band—” - 

Carrie gave one good look at Joe, another 
into the wistful face of Lucille, but she caught 
a glance of the keen suffering in the trembling 
lips of her own husband. 

“Oh, John, I’ve been so foolish! John !’’ 

And John Albany's trouble was over. 


Oh, Joe! are you 


John has 





Young Men—Business Men. 

— It is as easy to be a good business mau as a 
poor cre. Half the energy displayed in keep- 
ing alicad that is required to catch up when be- 
hind, who save credit, gave more time to attend 
to business, and add to the profit and reputa- 
tion of these who work for guin. Be prompt. 
Keep your word. Honor your engagements. 
If you promise to meet a man, or doa certain 
thing at a certain moment, be seady at the ap- 
pointed time. If you have work to do, do it at 
once, cheerfully, and therefore, more speedily 
and correctly. Ir aa go out on business at- 
tend promptly to the matter on hand, then as 
promptly Fe about your own busipess. Do not 
stop ‘o tell stories in businessshours. 

If you have a place of busineas be found there 
when wanted. No man casa get rich by sitting 
around stores and saloons. Never “fool” on 
business matters. Have order, system, regular- 
ity, promptness, liberality. Donot meddle with 
business you know nothing of. Never buy an 
article you do not need simply because it is 
cheap, and the man who sells it will take it out 
in trade. Trade is money. 

Strive to avoid harsh words and personalities. 
fo not kick every stone in the path ; more miles 
cam be nade in @ day by going steadily on than 





dent than anything else, it was opened and read 
by a ss married lady, in one of the larger 
New England towns, on the following day. 





II. 

It was not the same ecll that John Albay 
had looked into before, and it was nearly two 
weeks later. The prisoner was the same, how- 
ever, and, with all his confinement, ne was | 
hardly as pale as his worried and badgered- | 
looking visitor. 

“It’s all up, Caleb!’ 

“ What's up, John?” 

“ Why, this wretched secrecy business. Lu- | 
cille’s coming.”’ 

‘* Lucille? How do you know? 

* Read that telegram. Got to meet her at | 
the cars this afternoun.”’ 


John Albany had the better in colour now, 
very decidedly. 
** Oh, John, my boy, what is to be done?’ 


‘*She must know!”’ 

“ And Carrie ?”’ 

“We'll see about that. Don’t see what F| 
can do but invite her to the house.”’ 

And John Albany looked more like a baited | 
wild animal than ever, as he half flung himself | 
out of the cell. 

John didn’t go home to dinner that day, or 
he might have discovered that nurse had been 
left alone with the baby, while his wife had 
“ gone out;’’ no ove knew whither. So, is an- 
comfortable ignorance of the dangers that be- } 
set him, John went to the New Ilaven depot 
that afternoon, and waited for a lady whoshould 
resemble, as much as possible, the mioiature 
likeness which had been shown him. And he 
found her very readily. There was no chance 
for mistaking the striking but nervous-looking 
beauty, and, in fact, as he advanced to meet 
her, the trembling lips parted slightly, just 
enough to say: 

“© John Albany ?” 

** And can this be Lucille?’ 

“Qh, John, where is my husband? Why is 
he nes here?’ 

“* He is safe and well, I assure you ; and you 
shall soon see him.” epi ¥ 

“ But I don’t understand! 
mystery and deception ?” 

“I can’t explain here,”’ said John ; “ but if 
you will get into the carriage, I will tell you as 
i dsriop in ten 
5 ohn was determined to. keep his word 
thou a Ceo ines as 8000 hate been con. 

o y: was not aware of all 
his tron blaneverer. He hadinot noticed the 
x female form that had followed his into 


Why is all this 


| Use your own brains rather than 


stopping to kiek. Pay as you go. A man of 
bonor respects his word as he does his bond. 
Ask, but never beg. Help others when you 
can, but never give when you cannot afford to 
simply because it is fashionable. Learn to say 
no. No necessity of snapping it out dog fash- 
ion, but say it firmly and yeepectfully. Have 
but few confidants, and the fewer the better. 
those of 
others. Learn to think and act for yourself. 
Be vigilant. 


a ee 

[GNORANCE OF Futurity a Buessinc.— You 
know as much as is for you. For it is 
with the mind as it is with the senses. A greater 
degree of hearing would terrify us. 


Thus our knowledge 
is suited to situation and circumstances. Were 


_we informed beforehand of the good things pro- 


vided for us by Providence, from that moment 
we should cease to enjoy the blessings we pos- 
sess, become indifferent to present duties, and 
be filled with restless impatience. Or suppose 


| the things foreknown were gloomy and adverse, 


what dismay and despondency would be the 
consequence of the discovery! and how many 
times should we suffer in imagination what we 
now only endure but once in reality! Who 
would wish to draw back a veil that saves them 
from so many disquietades? If some of you 
had known tbe troubles through which you 
have since waded, you would have fainted un- 
der the prospect. But what we ‘‘know not 
now, we shall know hereafter.””"—Jay. 
Srzau.—Why need I speak of steam, the en- 
emy of space and time, with its enormous 
Strength and delicate applicability, which is 
made in hospitals to bring a bew! of gruel to a 
sick man’s bed, and ean twist beams of iron 
like candy braids, and vies with the forces 
which upheaved and doubled over the geologic 
strata? Steam is an apt scholar and a strong- 
shouldered fellow, but it has not yet done all 
ite work, It already walks about the field like 
a man, and will do anything required of it. Jt 
irrigates crops and drags away a mountain.’ It 
mast sew our shirts, it must drive our gigs ; 
taught by Mr. Babbage, it must calculate in: 
terest and lo ms. Lord Chancelor Thur- 
low thought it might be made to draw bills 
and answers in . If that were satire, 
it is yet coming to render many higher services 
pechanloo tate Ap 











the depot, nor had his excited and confused 
faculties taken any note of the fact that the 


eotetiy chert of than = Brenna 


of § and will iaare 
ety and Solttude.’’ A tee 


i To taste its — op aud expand, like flowers, 
“] most stop at ay office for a moment,” ! Beneath the 


“Ob, but I am in such a hurry !” exclaimed | 
“ But it’s only to leave a law paper with my | 
{ 
John’s office was in a very busy part of the! 
| city, and both he and Lucille had their beads | 


I won't have to §° up stairs. ! 
, 


pie; tet, 


was sory, the next minute, as he sat iu a corner | 
of the carriage trying to recail the color to the | 


i Keep shead rather than behind | 
the time. Young men eut this out, and if there | 
| be folly in the argument, let us know. 


If your | 
}eyes should see things microscopically, we 
| shoukd be afraid to move. 


THEE NEW BRA: 


“SABBATH READING: 
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men Wanted... = 
‘+The world wants menlarge-hearted, manly 
men ; 
Men who shall join its chorus, and prolong 
The psalm of labor and the psalm of love. 
The times want scholars—scholars who shall 





; 


shape 
The doubtful destinies of dubious years. 
And Jand the ark, that bears our country's good, 
Safe on some peaceful Ararat at last. 
The age wants heroes—heroes who shail dare 
To struggle in the solid ranks of trnth ; 
To elutch the monster error by the throat , j 
To bear opinion to a loftier seat ; 
To blot the era of o igsonmen out, 
And lead a universal freedom in. j 
And Heaven wants souls—fresh and capacious 
souls, 


ory of its central sun. ; 
It wants fresh sonls—not lean and shrivetted 


ones ; 


t wants fresh souls, my brother—give it thine, | " , ’ 
; i ‘It be what scholars should; , and his shabby appearance and uncertain gait 
f thou indeed wilt be wha | stasuntel piesteat ceeareastons 


I 

I 

If thou wilt be a hero, and wilt strive 

To help thy fellow and exalt thyself, 

Thy feet, at last, shall stand on jasper floors, 
Thy heart, at last, shall seem a thousand hearts— 
Each single heart with myriad ra filled— 
While thou shalt sit with princes and with kings, 


| Rieh in the jewel of a ransomed soul." 


> <e Se — . -- -— 


POOR MATTY KILBURN. 


ancient tree, which is au object of interest to 


with it. 














Tur Decatoocr has been thos tersely ana 
quaintly rendered into rhyme: 


. Tam the Lord thy God—serve only me ; 

Before no idols bow thy impious knee ; 

Use not my name in trifles or in jest : 

Dare not profane my sacred day of rest : 

. Ever to parents due obedience pay : 

Thy fellow-creature, man, thoa shalt not slay; | 

In no adulterous commerce bear a part ; 

— stealing keep with eare thy hand and - 
jeart ; \ 

AH false reports against thy neighbor hate: 

. And ne'er Cape wish for his estate. 


once <> — 


‘Rock ef Ages.” 


So om 0.0e 


— 
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One Sabbath a poor dranken man walked 


| into one of our wealthy and fashionable con- 


regations and seated himeelf near the pulpit. | 
e came in just at the close of the first hymn, 
The minister had scarcely commenced preach- | 
ing when the stranger eunk into a deep sleep; | 
his loud snoring almost drowned the voice of 
| the preacher, and one of theefficers of the church 
approached to lead him out of the building. 
‘Let him remain,” said the minister ; ‘* he 
does not disturb me. If he does you, try and 
bear with him. 


i has led him here. I believe the Lord sent 


' visitors, for there is a sorrowful tale connected | bim.”’ 


' The man continued to sleep on, but more 


I hope he may hear some word | 

befor he leaves that will persuade him to seek s | 
| newdife. The man is not ia his senses; there | 
Tu Walpole, New Ifampshire, there is a very | is some influence which we do net perceive that 


a 





[Written for the New Baa | 
Memorial Day. 


Airn—How Sleep the Brave. 


BY REY. J. BE. RANKIN, D. D. 





What honors due the sleeping brave? 
How shall the living mark their grave ? 
Shall marble slab or chiseled bust, 

Shall tablet best proclaim their dust? 
With fragrance and with sacred psalm, - 
Will we invade the holy calm. 


We'll pluck spring flowers to mark their bed, | 
Who sprang to arms at Treason’s tread, 
And where their country’s colors flew, 
oe yn mae no falt’ring knew ; 

e’ll sprinkle them on every grave, 
And thus will know ali ar kale 


And children’s voices, too, shall blend, 
And on the sweet May air ascend ; 
And woman's tears bedew the sod,” 
Where oft, alone, in grief she’s trod : 
Or, where in their untold distress, 
She’s clustered with her fatherless. 


s 
ae ee 


a 
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Little Deeds. 











Let us be content, in work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret beeause it’s little. ‘Twill employ 
Seven men, they say, to make a perfect pin. 
Who makes the head, consents to miss the rE 
Who makes the point, agrees to miss the bead ; | 
And if a man should cry, ‘‘I want a pin, 


And I mast make it straightway head and point,”’ 


-—Mrs. E. B, Browning. 


His wisdom is not worth the pin he wants. | meinen: agent 
} 


icicieehiascealllh tea 
Bible-—A ghide to realms of endless joys 
above. 
Religion—A key whivh opens wide the gates 


| of heaven. 


Death—A knife by which the ties of earth 
are riven. 


Earth—A desert through which the pilgr?ms 


| wend their way 


That land is safe from foreign foes 
Where sleep her hero dead, that knows ; 
That scatters floral off rings there, 
And makes the widow still her care : 
For her defense she ne'er shall sue : 
Her sons will stilt both-dsre-and do. 
MRNIRE SS O° s area 
A Spring Morning. 


What man is there over whose mind a bright | 
spring morning does not exercise a magic in- | 
fluence, carrying him back to the days of his | 
childish sports, and conjuring up before him | 


Long ago, when the settlers lived in fear of quietly. The pealing of the organ and the | the old green field with its gentle waving trees, 


the Indians, who often came down the river to 


| rob and kill, a fort wags built near thé town, 


singing of the choir at last aroused him. 
started to his feet and gazed in bewilderment 


He | where the birds sang as he bas never heard | 
| them since; where the butterfly fluttered far 


{ 


and there the people burried for protection the | ground. _ It was the old hymn, “Rock of Ages,”’ | more gaily than he ever sees him new in all his 


raoment an alarm was given 
Becween this fort und the town stands the 


| which they were singing. He sat down and 
buried hig face in his hands. What memories 


i ramblings ; where the sky seemed bluer, and 
| the sun shone more brightly ; where the air 


old tree, which was a vigorous young oak at the came thronging upom him, who shall say?) Liew more fresh over greener grass and sweeter 


time the story begins. 
For a long while the settlers had been at 
-peace, and began to think that the Indians 


|That he was affected might be seen by his 
| lowing tears, - Ile listened to the. prayer that 
followed—a touching petition that all might 


| smelling flowers; where everything wore a 
| richer and more brilliaiut hue than it is ever 
dressed in now? Such are the deep feelings of 


would never come again, for their last repulse | repent and seek the Saviour, and that each | childhood, and such are the impressions which 


had beea @ most disastrous one. 
But one atitumn day, when the new were 


| one might find pardou and peace. 
| The next Sabbath be was again in church. 


| every lovely object stamps up’a its heart! The 
_ bardy traveller wanders throush the maze of 


busy harvesting im the field, a boy who had | 1'his time he was « punctual und attentive list- | thick aud pathless woous, where the sun’s rays 
heen fishing came fiying home, pale and fright-| ener. Although still shabbily dressed, he paid | never shone, and heaven's pure air never play- 


'ened, to report that the Indians were coming 
‘in a whole fleet of canoes, paddling dowa the 
‘long river of pines,’ as they called the Cen- 
| necticut. 

Then the panie began, and all hurried to the 

fort, taking their women and children, their 
cattle, and as much of their precious -aarvest 
| as they could gather in that short time. 
, The inmates of a few solitary houses on the 
| outskirts of the town were left to their fate, 
for there was no time to warn them except by 
the bell. 

Some of the women tled to the fort, leaving 
the uien who were away in the flelds, or on the 
hills, to defend themselves as they best knew 
how. 

Some bid in the woods, fearing te try toreach 
the forts, for the canoes were very near now, 
and the kcen-eyed savages could see the fugi- 
tives. 

In one of these lonely houses lived Jolin Kil- 
‘burn and: his twelve-year old daughter Matty, 
who kept house for him, like a notable little 
| Woman as.sbe Was, 

On that sad day John was looking for his 
sheep at the foot of Fall Mountain, and Matty 
was alone at home. fle did not hear the bell, 
but he saw the Indians ; he thought of his dear 
little girl all alone in the solitary house, and 
leaving his sheep to their fate, he ran home 
through by-ways, hoping to reach. the settle- 
ment before the fight began. He knew it would 
be a bloody one, fer the revengefal Indians had 
not forgotten theit last defeat, and had turned 
out in fell force to destroy their conquerors. 

They were already on shore when Jobn Kil- 
burn, breathless and exhausted, reached his 
home to find brave little Matty preparing to 
defend herself with bis gun. in her hand, and 
the dogs at her side. 

“ Why don’t you run to the fort, child?’ he 
panted, as she let him in. 

‘“<T waited for you; I knew you'd come, and 
now we will go together,” she said, showing 
him her pockets full of the few precious things 
they owned ; a little money, her mother’s gold 
beads, the silver spoons, and the queer, big 
watch, which her father only wore on Sundays. 


they should betray them. 


I: was not far, but when they reached the hill 
that lay between them and the fort, they saw 
that it was too late to get in, for the fight had 
begun. 

laneing back, they also saw that retreat was 
cut off, for some of the Indians were ulready 
skulking about their house 

John Kilburn was a brave man, but he trem- 
bled as he stood there among the bushes, so 
helpless in the midst of his relentless enemies. 
He trembled, not for himself, but for the little 
girl who clung to him, full of faith that l.c coald 
save her frum évery danger. 

A shout ‘rom the hills nade him leok up to 
see & 


| dians, intent on figitiny their way into the 
fort. 

If he were alone, Juhu could join them and 
do good service with his guu; but Matty could 
do uothing, aad would only impede his steps 
and endanger herself. 

Ife thought a minute, then swuoog himself 
into the oak under which they had paused. 
Leaning down he drew the child after him, and 
without a word let her carefully down into a 
deep hollow, made by the breaking of @ great 
limb strack by lightuing some years before. 

The tree had decayed inwardly, while out- 
wardly it looked hule and strong. for young 
shoots had sprung up around the broken place, 
aod hid the hole with thick green branches. 

‘*Aren’t you coming, too, father?” asked 
Matty, looking up from her dark hiding place. 


‘No, dear, I am going to fight; you are safe 
here ; no one knows of the hole but me. Stay 
quiet tillI come for you. Keepa good heart, 
my lass, and trust to futher,” answered John, 
leaning down to kiss the brave little face that 
looked at him from the green gloom. 

Matty let him go without @ word; for those 
perilous times taught stern lessons even to the 
children. She sat quite still, satd her prayers 
with all her heart, and waited patiently for her 
father. 

All that afternoon and night shots rang from 
fort and forest, flames from the lonely farm- 
houses, and blood flowed. By the dawn the 
fight was over.and the Indians slunk away, 
defeated. 

John Kilburn was mortally wounded, and 
only reached the fort to die, trying vainly to 
tell something which kept him from departing 
in peace. No one understood his broken words, 
his imploring looks and his feeble gestures to- 
ward the hill, They thought he tried to tell 
them that Matty was carried off by the Indians; 
aud he died with his secret fear darkening his 
last hour, 

For many days no one ventured to leave the 
fort, fearing to be surprised by tie Indians, so 
94 Matty’s cries were unheared; and when at 
ast the men ventured to return to their work, 





| all was still under the oak, and the rustling 
' leaves conld not tell them ofthe pale little face 
lying dead inthe green gloom. A long time 


ulter that vreat tight, a boy, hunting for a lost 
arrow, climbed the tree, discovered the hole, 
and saw something shining far down in the 
dark. He could not reach it, but told his 
father that he had found buried money. 

The man went and discovered not only gold 
and silver, but little bones, which none could 
donbt hed once beon Matty Kilburn’s, for the 
| treasures that could not save her life proved 
| who she was, and contradicted the belief that 
she had been carried away. 

Many tears wereshed over the remains of 
| the onge pretty, well beloved child, and they 
were buried beside John Kilburn, whose dying 
trouble was now éxplained. 

Theold tree stands, broken, bare aud solitary, 
but no one cuts it down, and children, as they 
pass it, look up with sad eyes, saying pitifally 
—‘‘Poor little Mattie Kilbarn !” 


<i> illite 


Don't Lean Uron Orueas.—Half at least of 
the disappointed men one meets are victimes of 
ill-grounded hopes and expectations, persons 
who bave tried to lean ‘upon others, instead of 
relying upon themselves. This leaning is poor 
business. It seldom pays. Energetic mes 
(and they arg the classes generally locked to 
for aid) do not Tike*to fe upon. If you 
var apd in a railroad car, and a great 

ing w lays his head agai t your shou 
der end’ goes te sleep, you fadiguadtly 
= . It is the same in viomenc sa io man 
who does not at | to} own 
row, nted'not otpelt nay vie Wi hte We for him. 
It is nonsense tor any man to pretend to the 








Away they ran, leaving the dogs behind, lest | 


party of settlers, armed with eickles, | 


scythes and guns charging dowa upon the In- | 


‘in 


| some regard to his attire. He continued to 
| attend and improve in hisappearance. In one 
hoped that he had become a Christian. He had 
had a pious mother ; her great desire was that 
he might become a Christian. Since her death 
he had become a Victim to intemperance. For 
years his course had been downward. On the 
Sabbath when he first entered the church, he 
ha@ heard the singing and paused to listen. A 
voice seemed to bid him enter. He thought it 
might be thé voice of God speaking to him for 
the last time. {falf overcome with drink and 
almost in rags, he entered the church. He 
heard part of the hymn, * Rock of Ages” — 


The prayer which followed seemed meant for 
him. He tesolved to leave off bis old habit, 
and by the yrace of God he had kept his reso- 
lution. ts 

He became a sincere and devoted Christian. 
Of that chbtch he became a member, and sub- 
sequently a deacen. “TF do not know,” said 
his pastor, “‘a mat more earhest Or more suc- 
cessful in dving gouvd than he.”—Sunday 
School World. 


Pressures axp Troustas.—We, possibly, 
think it strange that our pressures and troubles 
still continue, avd rather grow upon us than 
abate, but we judgenot wisely concerning this. 
Oar best way were -to Him who smites us, to 
acknowledge our rebelliom and His jasti¢c, to 
view men less and God more, im our sufferings, 
and to confess that our provocations exeeeded 
all that is to come upon us; to fall dowa hum- 
bly before God, ‘and take submissively His 
chastisement, saying, “Correct us, O Lord, but 
with judgment.’’ Thus likewise, in private 
personal correctings, let us learn to behave 
ourselves meekly, humbly, as the children of 
so great and good a Father; whatsoever He 
inflicts, not to murmur, nor entertain a fretful 
thought of it.. How yainis it! What gain we 


to kneel and fold under His hands, and kiss 
His rod, and even while He is smiting us to be 
blessing His, sending up confessious of His 
righteousness, and goodness, and faithfulness, 
only entreating for the turning away of His 
wrath, though it should be with the continuing 
of our affliction. 





Errects or Stn.—Penalties are often so long 
delayed that men think they shall escape them; 
bnt at some time they are certain to foilow. 
When the whirlwind sweeps through the forest, 
at its first breath that giant tree, with all its 
boughs, fulls crashing to the ground. But it 
had been preparing to fall twenty years. Twenty 
years before it liad received a gash. Twenty 
years before the water began to settle in at some 
notch, and from’ thence decay began to reach 
in with silent fingers toward the heart of the 
tree. Every year the work of death progressed, 
till at length it stood, all rottenness, and the 
first gale telled it to the ground. Now there 
are men who for twenty years have shamed the 
day aud wearied the night with their debauch- 
eries, but who yet seem strong and vigorous, 
and exclaim : “ You need not talk of penalties | 
Look at me! I amas hale and hearty to-day 
as ever.” But, in reality, they are full ut weak- 
ness and decay. They have been preparing to 
fall for twenty years, and the first disease 
strikes them down in a moment.—H. 
Reecher, 


Truru.—Where the heart is really grounded 
upon the truth, you will find that heresies, as 
well as infidelities, have but little effect. The 
sound Christian is like a stone, if he is thrown 
into a pool of false doctrine, he may be wetted 
by it, but he does not receive it into his inner 
self, whereas the unsound professor is like a 
sponge, ke sucks it all in greedily, and retains 
what he absorbs. How many there are who 
are tried by worldliness, and if there religion 
be but mere profession, wordliness soon eats the 
heart of it as doth a canker, and they become 
even as Others! If, however, the Christian 
man's heart is right with God, he comes out 
and is separate, and the pride of life docs not 
entrap him. 


— 





| _ Consciznce.—Conscience is God within us. 
| It is man’s best friend, or his dreadfal enemy ; 
it haunts a man everywhere. He has o power 
to resist it, and he lies perpetually at his mercy. 
It is a flame kindled in his soul, which inwardiy 
torments and consumes him, It isa viper which 
| twines itself about the heart and stings him in 
the terderest places. It is a hungry yuliure,@ 
| never-dying worm, which secretly preys upon 
| his vitals, and filis him with agony and dismay. 
But where conscience is obeyed, it is a friend 
indeed—a friend at home—an inward, intimate, 
traly bosom friend. It never deserts as, even 
in the greatest extremity. 


—_—_— 


Can’? Finn Time.—He who cannot find time 
to consult his Bible, will one day find that he 
has time to be sick ; he who has no time to 
pray, must find time to die ; he who can find 
no time to reflect, is most likely to find time to 
sin ; he who can find no time for repentance. 
will find an eternity, in which repentance will 
be of no avail ; he whocannot find time to work 
for others, may find an eternity in which to 
suffer for himself.—A. More. 


Waar ts Dint.—Old Dr. Cooper, of South 
a ae to say to his students : a 

a d 0 gentlemen. hat is 
dirt? Why, acd’ at all offensive, when 
chemically viewed. Rab a little alkali upon 
the dirty grease spot upon your coat, and it 
undergoes ¢ chemical change and becomes soap; 
now rab it with a jittle water and it disappears; 
it is neither grease, soap, water nor dirt. That 
is not @ very odorous pile of dirt you see yon. 
der ; well, scatter a little ever it and 
it is no longer dirty. Everything like dirt is 
worthy your notice as students of chemistry: 
Analyze it! It will ifto very clean 
el Dirt makes corn, corn makes bread 
and meat, and that makes a very sweet young 
lady that I saw one of you kissing last’night. So 


after ali, oaning dirt, —perticular| 
hdmad her skin with chalk of fualler’s 


if she 
earth. There is Img, young gentlemen, 
was fo earth i nate op aay that ebbing. 
Md th tifal skin of a 

lady is a dirty practice . Pearl powder, I thinks 
is made of-biemath,—nothing but dirt.” Lord 

Hires eter aa. eh 
place,” and we cease a ihisk of Visa dirt. 
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ng ‘follows them. The 








dignity of being unfor who hag depended 
upon Othaire Wisa baekiphe kaseiciten’e way 
to fortune for himself. Mies 











The pains of « noble: soul-ave like the Ma 
frost of 0 life : 
the ‘frosts of autumn— 

of winter. 


of the prayer-meetings he arose and -aid he | 


the hymo song by his mother on her death-bed. | 


by atruggling and casting up our hand to cast | 
off the rod, but more lashes? Our only way is | 


‘ed; he stands on the brink of the roaring wa- 
| terfall, and, giddy and bewildered, watches the 
foaming mass as it leaps from stone to stone, 
and from crag to crag; he lingers in the fertile 
plains of a land of perpetual sunshine, and 
revels in the luxury of their balmy breath. 
But what are the deep forests or the thander- 
ing waters, or the richest lnudseapes, bounte- 
ous nature ever spread to charm the eyes and 
captivate the senses of men, compared with the 
recollection of the old scenes of his early 
youth? Magic scenes indeed—for the fancies 
of childhood dressed them in colors brighter 
than the rainbow, and almost as fleeting. — 


Dickens. 
+. <—me---—-- 


Sucerss in Life. 


You should constantly bear in mind that 
nine-tenths of us are, from the very nature and 
necessities of the world, boriu to gain our live- 
lihood by the sweat of our brow. What rea- 
son then, have we to presume that our children 
are tot to dothe same? The path upwards is 
steep and long. Industry, car@ skill, excel- 
lence in the parent, lay the foundation of a 
rise under more favorable circumstances to the 
children. The children of these take another 
rise, and by and by descendants of the present 
laborer become gentlemen. This is the natural 
progress. Itis by attempting to reach tu the 
top at a single leap that so much misery is pro- 
duced in the world. ‘The education which is re- 
commended consists in brioging children up to 
labor with steadiness, with care and with skill 
—to show them how to do as many use!ul things 
as possible; toteach themto do allin the 
best manner; to set them an example of in- 
dustry, sobriety cleanliness and neatness; to 
| make all these habitual to them, so that they 
shall never be liable to fall into the contrary ; 
to let them always see a good living proceeding 
from laLor, aud thus remove from them the 
temptation to get the goods of others by vio- 
lent and frandulent means. Willram Cobbett. 

eg ge + 

Somer astronomers have computed that there 
are no less than 75,000,000 of suns in this uni- 
verse. The fixed stars are all sans, having, 
like our sun, numerous planets revolving roand 
them. The solar system, or that to which we 
belong, has about thirty planets, primary and 
secondary, belonging to it. The circular field 
of space which it occupies is in diameter three 
thousand six hundred millions of miles; and 
that which it coutrols munch greater. That sun 
which is nearest neighbor to ours is called 
Sirius, distant from our sun about twenty-two 
billions of miles. Now, if all the fixed stars 
are as distant from each other as Sirius is from 
our sun, if the solar system be the average 
magnitude of all the systems of the 75 millions 
of suns, what imagination can grasp the im- 
mensity of creation? Every sun of the 75 
millions controls a field of space about 10,000,- 
000,000 of miles in diameter. Who can survey 
a plantation containing 75 miltions of circular 
fields, each ten billions of miles? ~ Such, how- 
ever, is one of the plantations of Him who has 
measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
and meted out heaven with a span, and compre- 
hended the dust of the earth in s measure, 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills 
in a balance; Him who, sitting upon the orbit 
of the earth, stretches out the heavens as a 
curtain, and spreadeth them out as n tent to 


W. dwell in.—The Hebrew. 





Love ror tHe Beautiro,.—Place a young 
girl under the care of a kind-hearted, gracefa 
woman, and she, uoconsciously to herself, grows 


into a graceful lady. Place a boy in the estab- 
lishment of a thorough-going, straightforward 
business man, and the boy becomes a self-reli- 
ant, prectieel business man. Children are sus- 
ceptible creatures, and circumstances, scenes, 
and actions always impress them. As you in- 
finence them, not by stern example alone, but 
in the thousand other ways that speak through 
bright scenes, soft utterance, and pretty pic- 
tures, 80 will they grow. Teach your children, 
then, to love the beautiful. Give them a cor- 
ner in the garden for flowers, encourage them 
to put in shape the hanging baskets, allow 
them to haye their favorite trees, lead them to 
wander in the prettiest wood-lots, show them 
where they can best view the sunset, rouse thém 
in the morning, not with the stern “time to 
work,’’ but with the enthusiastic “see the 
beautifal sunrise; buy for them pretty pic- 
tures, and encourage them to decorate their 
rooms, each in his or her childish way. The 
instinct isin them. Give them an inch, and 
pees will goa mile. Allow them the privilege 
and they will make your homes beautiful. 


nh a S—- 

Sau Tack.—Nobody abuses small talk un- 
less he be a stranger to its convenience. Small 
talk is the small change of life; there is no 
getting on without it. There are times when 
‘’tis folly to be wise,’’ when a little nonsense 
is very palatable, and when gravity and sedate- 
ness ought to be kicked down stairs. A phil- 
osopher cuts a poor figure in a ball-room, an- 
less he leaves his philosophy at home. Meta- 
physics are as intrusive in the midst of 
agreeable prattle as death’s head on a festal 
board. e have met with men who were too 
lofty for small talk. They were above trifling ; 
in other words, in toto, they were above making 
themselves agreeable, above pleasing and above 
being pleased. They were all wisdom, all 
gravity, all dignity, and all tediousness and se- 
rioausness which they bestowed Fe a company 
with more than Dogberry’s noble generosity. 
A man who cannot talk has no more business 
in society than a statue. The world is made 
up of train and he who can trifle elegantly 
and gracefully, in his hours of recreation, is a 
valuable acquisition to mankind ; he is a Cor- 
inthian column in the fabric of society. 


— or or 

Every May In gis own Hovss.—lIn this 
couastry there is no workingman, be he ever so 
poor and humble, who may not, if he will, bet- 
ter his condition with each —— year. 
To do this, he must correct the habit of spend- 
ing every week the full week’s earnia 
must begin by saving a little instead of spend- 
ing ell. Half a dollar will amount to twenty- 
six dollars in a year. In four this saving 
will give the sum of over a bundred dollars. 
In ten years, adding interest to his savings, the 
r mau will be able to buy a little house. If 
save a dollar a week instead of half a dollar, 
he can have a house twice as large; and! 
still in proportion to the weekly aurount of bis. 
savings. he will not be a householder? It 
ig what we waste, or spend in useless self-in- 
dulgence, that keeps us poor. 


The “ soonest” thing on cecord—Time ; it 





peen abileto catch it as it flies, but a drummer 
rm . eo 


is always on the wing, and no one has ever) 


Grave—A home of rest where ends life’s 
weary Way. 

eaurrection—A sudden waking frvia a quict 
dream 

Heaven——A land of joy, of light aad love 
supreme. 

Discretion of speech is betjer than mere elo- 
quence 

[tis the small unsuspected habits of the 
mind that usually control it 


Be sluw to chouse a friend, and slower to 
change him; becourteous to all. 


Do not utter velvet words if thou intendest 
toaceonplish stony deeds.—Tartar Proverb. 


Death has nothing terrible in it bat what life 
has made 80. 


God thinks more of the good than of the 
worldly-popular. 


Hope is the dawn of j-y, and memory its 
twilight. 


A good conscience is sometimes sould for 
money, but never bonght with it. 


More flies are caught with a drop of honey 
than by a hogshead of vinegar. 


Prayer withoat watehing is bypocrisy ; and 
watching, without prayer is presumption. 


“Ob, ma,” said a little girl, who had been to 
a show, “I’ve seen the ele, ,hant. and he walks 
backwards and eats with his tail.’’ 


society, it was remarked that there need be no 
fear vf his not keeping the pledge. 


There is often but a slight separation between 
a woman’s love and her hate. Her keen teeth 
are Very near to her sweet lips. 


A female writer says that young ladies should 
have some aim in life. Almost every one does. 
She gets a bean, then she aims to get marricd. 


Men who are compelled to sit on a coal seut- 
tle and take their noon repast off the head of a 
barrel, will understand thatit is house-cleaning 
time. i} 


A white garment appears worse with slight 
soiling than do col garments when mach 
soiled ; so a little fault in a good man gitracts 
more notice than great offenses in bad men, 


One watch kept right will do to try many by ; 
but, on the other hand, one that goes wrong 
may be the means of misleading a whole valep 
borhood ; and the same may be said of the 
example we individually set to those around 
us. 


A little girl in a Western town, after study- 
ing @ picture of the Magdalen reclining on her 
face and weeping, suddenly turned to ber mo- 
ther and exclaimed: ‘“‘Mamma, I know why 
Mrs. Magdalen is crying. It is because Mr. 
Magdalen does not buy her clothes enough.” 


No man can hinder our 
God; every man can build a chapel in his 
breast, himself the priest, his heart the saeri- 
fice, and the earth he treads on the altar ~ 
Jeremy Taylor. 


They who deride the name of God are the 
most unhappy of men, except those who make 
a trade of honoring Him. And how many of 
the self-styled, world-applauded holy are mere 
traffickers in the temple, setting so much pre- 
sent self-denial against so much future enjoy- 
ment! 


ties fur spoiling the life of another. 


as her own hasband, and nobody can doa tithe 
so much to chill a man’s aspirations, to para- 
lyze his energies, to draw sap from his charac - 
ter, as his wife. 


from the trial-hour of Christ, from the cross 

of the Son of God, there arises the principle to 

which all his life bore witness; that the first 

lesson of Christian life is this, ‘‘Be true ;’’ and 

the second this ‘* Be true ;’’ and the third this, 
“‘ Be true.’’—Robertson. 


rocket,’’ which goes off at onee. 
lect their ter are said to ‘‘hang a lantern 
on 2 pole, which is seen afar, but gives no light 
below.’’ - 


Silence is one greatart in conversation. He 
is nota fool who knows when to hold his 
tongue ; and a person may gain credit for sense, 
eloquence, wit, who merely says nothing to les- 
sen the opinion which others have of these 
qualities in themselves. 


A writer once heard @ speech delivered be- 
fore a company of ee and bootblacks as 
follows: ‘‘ My dear children, you should be 
good because it is so good to be good; you 
should uot be bad, because it is so bad to he 
bad. If you are good, you will feel as good as 
I do; if you are bad, you will feel as bad as 
you do.”’ 


The Pittsfield and North Adams railroad, in 
Massachusetts, is not remarkable for speed. As 
a train on it recently came to a dead halt, a 
passenger exclaimed, “ Well, I wonder what 
we've stopped for now.”’ ‘‘ Why,” explains a 
fellow-traveller, ‘‘ it’s to take the cowcatcher 
off the engine and put it on behind, to keep the 
cows from running over us.” 


Slavery is that which cramps powers. The 
worst slavery is that which cramps the noblest 

wers. Worse, therefore, than he who mana- 
clea the hands and feet is he who puts fetters on 
the mind, and pretends to demand that men 
shall think, and believe, and feel, thus and 
thus, because others so believed, and thought, 
and felt before.— Robertson. 


Te educate the mind a picturesque set of 
chinaware is as necessary as a schoolmaster. 
Mankind is all the better for the pattern of its 
dinner-plates. When men ate from wooden 
benches, they lived without poetry. In other 


like hogs. Who ever knew @ man to be caught 
in a street row with a clean shirt upon him. 
— Warf. 
~~~ >< Oe 

Prompted sy Love.—OQOne morning I found 
little Dora busy at the ironing-table smoothing 
the towels and stockings. 

“Isn't it hard work for the little arms?” I 


ked. 

A look of sunshine came into her face as she 
glanced toward her mother, who was rocking 
the baby. 

‘‘Tt isn’t herd work when I do it for mam- 
ma,” she said softly. 

How true it is that love makes labor sweet. 
So if we love the blessed Saviour, we shall not 
find it hard to work for bim. it is love that 
makes his yoke easy and his burden light. 

After all that can be said about the advan- 
tages one man has over another, there is still 
a wonderful equality in human fortunes. If 
the heiress has booty for her dower, the penni- 





He less have beauty for theirs: if one man has 


cash, the other credit ; if one boasts of his 
income, the other can of hia influeace. None 
18 90 miserable hut that his neighbor -wants 
something he possesses ; and no one so mighty 
but he wants another's aid. There is no for- 
tane 8o good but it may be reversed, and none 
so bad but it may be bettered. The sun that 
rises in clouds may set in splendor, and that 
which rises in splendor may set in gloom. 
el a 


A little negro boy it the South hed just been 
equipped & new suit of clothes, the first he 
pad over hed in bis life, you may be sure. 

ext morning he appeared with one leg of the 

Mad ripped up sys. shoe ee band. 
| «Please, ma’am, I wanted to hear it fop.’* 
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The Chinese compare a “ spendthrift to a 
Those who 
expend their charity on remote objects, but neg- 


words, when they lived like hogs, they acted | 
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” THE PARM AND THE HOUSEHOLD. 











The Far West as a Grazing Country. 


| Of the capabilities of that vast region of 
| country lying between the Missouri River and 
the Rocky Mountains but little comparatively 
‘is known. Dr. Hf. Latham communicates to 
| the Omaha Herald an article on this subject. 
He writes from personal observation, and as 
| one who has studied closely the matters whereof 
| he treats. He shows that this region, compri- 
| sing something like Jone-fourth of the area of 
| the United States, is better adapted to the pur- 
poses of stock-raising than any other section of 
| North America. This comes from the fact 
that the native grasses of the region supply the 
best possible food for animals, while the climate 
| enables them to remain in the open air through. 
ont the winter period. To be sure, in some 
parts snow falls, bat it is sodry it will not 
freeze upon the skins of the animals, und there- 
fore causes them little inconvenience. The 
Doctor publishes a number of letters from per. 
sons who have had experience in grazing stock 
in the valleys of Colorado, Wyoming. Utah 
and Dakota, and their testimony is concurrent. 
‘The summer-cured grass of the plains and val- 
| leys is more nutritive than Northern hay ; the 
| proportions of loss in wintering stock are much 
| loss there than inthe States where cattle are 
| put under cover and fed on cornand hay. The 
| writer predicts that in due time this region will 
be the great source from which the beef, hides, 
wool and matton of the rest of the country will 
he mainly derived. 
venice 


Manure for Corn and Potatoes. 





During the past season | have seen several 
| experiments tried in reference to the profit of 
| applying manure to corn either in or oa top of 
| the hill. In every instance there was a large 
| gain in favor of using manure or top dressing 
, of some kind, whether lime, ashes, plaster, hen 
| manure or superphosphates. ‘The gain I should 
| judge was in about the following ratio : plaster 
| alone increased the yield 4; ashes alone, 4; 
| plaster and ashes together, about 3; lime, }; 
| equal parts of plaster, ashes, and hen manure, 
In above instances, alk were applied on the 
| hill as a top-dressing. 
| Au experiment was tried last seas» on the 
| farm of T’. Gould, Aurora. - Equal parts of 
ashes, plaster, and hen inantre were placed on 
a barn flo-r and thoroughly threshed with a 
flail till it was a powder and thoroughly mixed ; 
this was applied to corn in the hill at the rate 
cof the o's Tels ta the acre, The result wasa 
yieul of one handred bushels of shelled corn 
peracre. I had never heard before of this 
method of preparing a manare, but shall try it 
this season—1869 was a wet year, and, of 
course, the benefit derived from plaster, ashes, 
&c.,; was greater than in a dry one. T think, 
however, that the prevailing opinion would be 
in favor of applying. all dressing for corn in the 
hill, as the result seems to be more satisfactory 
| in every instance. 

N. B.—Atwater applied Baugh’s superphos- 
phate on potatoes in the hill, and of all the 
splendid growth of tops, his beat everything I 
ever saw. The soil was a clay loam knoll, and 
the yield was nodoubt doubled. The yield was 
excellent. I shall try some of Baugh’s in the 
same way. A good way of manuring potatoes 
is to snply @ forkful or two of stable manure to 
each hill after planting. F. A. K., Cayuga Co. 
—Country Gentleman. 


| 





PROTECTING APPLE TREES AGAINST MICE.—A 
| Western farmer states that he has secured his 
| young apple trees from the depredations of 
| rabbits and mice daring the past four years by 
leaving shocks of curn in the orchard through 
the winter. He finds that these mischievous 
creatures will not gnaw the trees when such 
shelter and feed aré at hand. 


EXPERIMENTING WITH STRAWBERRIES.—Mr. 
Knox, of Pittsburgh, has tried several modes 
of cultivating the strawberry; and has finally 
| settléd down in favor of rows two feet z, 
, and the plants one foot in the row, with bead 
culture and the hilling system. 


To PREVES? COLIC In HORSES.—Prof. 





Marriage offers the most effective opportuni-| says regularity in feeding and the use of 


Nobody | sound corn, oats, and well-cured h 
can debase, harass and ruin a woman so fatally | best preventive of colic in horses. ss ee 
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Demestic Recipes. 


Corn Pound Cake.—One pound of sugar, 
half pound of butter, one pound of corn meal, 
five eggs, one nful of saleratus, one 
teacup of cream or good rich milk. Take out 
& hacdful of the corn meal, put in one hand- 
fal of wheat flour. Flavor to your taste. 


Rich Cream Cake.—Qne-half pound butter, 
three quarter pounds sugar, two egys, beat the 
white and yolks separately. stir into the cake, 
and add one wine glass brandy, one natmeg, 
balf pound flour, fore baking add half pint 
thick cream and one peund raisins. 


For Graham Bread : Mix two quarts of Gre- 
ham flour, one cup of molasses, one cup of 
yeast, one pint of water, a little salt, and let it 
rise over night; then put in pans and let it rise 
another hour ; bake one hour and a half in a 
slow oven. 


A Fornula for Scent Bags : Take of corian- 
der, orris root, and calamus arematicus, feur 
ounces each ; of lavender flowers, eight ounces; 
of rhodium wood, one ounce; and of musk 
twenty grains. Reduce to eoarse powder, and 
pag i The recipe is said by seed aetbenition 
to be an excellent one. 





Cream Pie: Place a pint of milk where it 
will heat, then beat together one cup of white 
sagar, one-half cup of flour and two eggs; and 
stir it into the milk when it is near boiling. 
stirring it rapidly until it is cooked thoroughly, 
when cool flavor with essence of lemon, aud 
pour upon the crust, which should be baked 
befare the cream is put in, making two pies. 


Mock Mince Pies: One and a haif cups 
sugar, one and a balf cups molasses, one cu 
chopped raisins, one cup vinegar, one-half cup 
butter, two eggs, six Boston crackers, rolled 
fine, one teaspoonful of spices of all kinds. 
This will make three pies, that will be hard to 
} tell from real mince pies. If the plates are not 

full enough, thin with a little water. 


The British Medical Journal is of opinion 
that the injurious effects of the use of sewing- 
machines have been greatly exaggerated. Af- 
ter some investigation of the subject, it con- 
cludes that the objections urged apply to those 
machines worked by one foot only; but that 
double pedal machines are not injurious. The 
attention of medical men has, of late, been a 
& od deal directed to this subject. 


Hints on House Cieanixne.—When washing 
painted walls and ceilings take care that in 
drying them they are wiped in straight lines, 
from top to bottom and not uneven y, or ip 
circles; for however clean you may wash the 
paint, careless wiping will give it a streaked 
and untidy epneezance. 

Brush wall paper carefully with a feather 
duster, and then pin a large towel tightly to a 
clean soft broom, and placing it up to the ceil- 
ing, bring it, with an even pressure; in a 
straight line, down to the mop board, or casing. 
Proceed in this way until you have gone over 
the entire paper. It will be necessary to change 
the towel when it looks soiled. If this work is 
well done, the paper will look almost as fresh 
as new. ; 

In cleaning door knobs, bell pulls, or spesk 
ing ope cut a hole in a piece of oil silk 
or soft oilcloth, und put it around the knob op 
bell pull, &c., to protect the paper og Print 
from being soiled. J a 
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A beeen ai qe to He 
went a little before high tite ¢ 
by the seaside. He bad provided Einbelfern 


« ladder, a rope, a pisto 
and a vial of Ho te l, 8 bundle of matches 


rid of life, 


the ladder 
he tied one end of the ro ’ 
other end arcu his neck ; thea he Yast the 
poison, set his clothes on fire, put the tebuslo 


of the pistol to his head and 
ladder, Iu kicking away the ladder a. the 
the on 80 rate bs ball missed his head and 
cnt through the rope by which he was suspen- 
ded + he na the ‘sea, thus extnguithing 
| Which he inrolsatarily ewallo 1 
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